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THE nature of the country in which troops are to operate is 
an important element to be considered in devising a system of 
tactics. All such systems must, also, to a great extent, be deter- 
mined or modified by the arms in use; so much so that every 
important change in the armament of troops has been followed 

| by a corresponding change or modification of tactics. 

Probably with some such ideas in view, our present system 
was devised about eighteen years ago, to meet the requirements 
} of “ American topography and improved fire-arms.” * Since then 
the arms adopted and in general use by civilized nations have 
been very greatly improved. It has become, therefore, proper 
to inquire whether or not the system is adapted to fighting with, 
and against, the weapons of the present. 

Tactics is usually divided into “ manceuvre,” and “ battle ” or 

“ fighting ” tactics. ‘ 

It is not the present purpose to inquire into the details of the 
* former. Our system of fours, in double-rank formation, answers 
} as well as any, and better than most others, all purposes of 

manceuvre, and is suited to American topography. 

It is held that the battle-field is the object of all preparation, 

* Title-page, ‘‘ U. S. Infaritry Tactics.” 
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and that manceuvre tactics is subordinate to fighting tactics. It 
is, therefore, of greatest importance, in considering any system 
of tactics or organization, to examine the fighting formations 
presented by it. Fighting may be on the defensive or on the 
offensive. Purely defensive battles, excepting under peculiar 
and exceptional circumstances, are condemned by all military 
authorities. Purely defensive fighting may prevent an enemy 
from obtaining a victory, but to win a battle the offensive must 
be taken. It is the offensive power of any system of tactics, 
under the conditions imposed on an attack by the use of modern 
arms, that must be examined in order justly to estimate its 
worth. The power for attack it may be capable of developing 
must, therefore, be made the test of the system, or at least of so 
much of it as relates to the fighting of battles. 

It has been urged that in future wars, every force in presence 
of an enemy will place itself behind intrenchments, and that 
against troops so protected and armed with breech-loading 
weapons, successful attacks cannot be made, and that under such 
circumstances an attacking force could never live to reach the 
defenders’ position. These views were very freely and generally 
expressed at the close of the Rebellion of 1861-65, and they 
seem to have taken quite a firm hold on the minds of many peo- 
ple in this country. It is true that history shows us many ex- 
amples of the lack of success attending attacks of this kind, but 
it also presents us with many cases in which they were entirely 
successful. Chattanooga and Nashville, Forts Fisher and McAI- 
lister show that intrenchments do not always afford protection 
against assaults. Meade at Fredericksburg and Upton at 
Spottsylvania were locally successful, and carried the works of 
the enemy in their front. That final victory did not result from 
these and other successful assaults, is ascribed to their not being 
properly followed by support.* 

The Russians, in 1877-78, were constantly opposed to well- 
armed troops behind strong intrenchments, and we find numer- 
ous instances where success attended assaults upon them. Sko- 
beleff, at Plevna, carried the Turkish works in his front. It is 
stated of him that he made more open assaults than any other 
genera! in this war, and that he never failed in any one of them 
to carry the works he was ordered to attack.t Lortcha, Gorni- 

* Chesney: ‘‘ Campaigns in Virginia.” Quoted in Home’s ‘‘ Précis of Modern 
Tactics,” + Greene: ‘‘ Russian Campaign in Turkey, 1877-78.” 
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Dubuik, and Shenova all indicate that earthworks, defended by 
the best of breech-loaders, are not impregnable, even to direct 
frontal assault. But perhaps the best illustration afforded in any 
modern war, of what may be accomplished by an attacking force, 
is found in the battle of Saarbriicken, in 1870. “ The position 
occupied by the French commanded the valley in its front by 
about one hundred feet. The greater portion of the hills is 
covered with wood, and is very steep, in some places almost per- 
pendicular; spurs run out from the principal chain into the 
valley at several points, like the bastions of a fortress, so that 
the whole position forms a kind of natural fortress which the 
French considered impregnable.” This position was intrenched 
and “strengthened by rifle-pits, batteries, etc.’’ In it “the 
chassepéts, mitrailleuses, and artillery of the French could act to 
best advantage, whilst the attacking force was exposed, without 
any cover, to a most murderous fire from all sides.” * With a 
force inferior in numbers, the Prussians attacked and drove the 
French from this position, successfully accomplishing what has 
justly been called one of the most difficult feats an attacking 
force can undertake. 

Captain Greene, referring to the Russian campaign of 1877-78, 
says that the idea “that with modern breech-loaders and 
trenches, no assaulting party can live long enough to come to 
hand-to-hand blows with the defenders * * * is not warranted 
by the facts of the last campaign. The battles of this campaign 
were nothing but the attack and defence of more or less hastily 
constructed earthworks, and the combination of trench and 
breech-loader was carried to the highest degree of efficiency; 
yet in many cases not only did hand-to-hand fights occur, but 
they were decisive of the affair.” 

When it is remembered that the Russian attacks were made 
practically on the principle of the “ shock,” and that the offensive 

‘power of breech-loading weapons was almost entirely neglected 
by them, it does not seem that the days of assaults are past. 

Without here attempting to discuss the details of attacks 
which have proved unsuccessful, it may be stated that, in gen- 
eral, failures were due either to faulty dispositions or to the fact 
that old formations of attack were directed against new methods 
of defence. 

It is highly probable that the battles of the future will be 

* Brobstaedt and Dwyer: ‘* The Franco-German War to the Fall of Strassburg.” 
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confined principally to the attack and defence of more or less 
strongly intrenched positions, and battle tactics must, therefore, 
be suited to offensive action against such positions. 

It is true that skilful manceuvring may sometimes compel an 
enemy, partially at least, to abandon his works, and may force 
him to fight in the open. Instances of this kind occurred in the 
Rebellion, and the Russians, in their winter campaign, by rapid 
movements, in several cases forced their opponents, “‘ masters of 
the art of field fortification,” to meet them in open fight. Such 
tactics will doubtless be much employed in future, especially as 
the long range of modern weapons is of great assistance to the 
offensive in making the flanking movements by which such re- 
sults are best accomplished. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that a front attack must be made to hold the enemy during 
the flanking movement, and that the latter must itself ultimately 
terminate in a local front attack; perhaps, indeed, an attack 
against intrenchments, since long-range fire must compel such 
movements to be made at great distances, and shelter trenches 
can be constructed in a few minutes, with portable intrenching 
tools, while in thirty minutes they can be made quite formid- 
able.* 

If battles are to be fought at all, direct front attacks on 
intrenchments must be made; a system which excludes these 
can be suited for those wars only in which battles also are ex- 
cluded. Such wars, in fact, must follow as the logical result of 
the premises assumed by those who affirm the impossibility of 
the successful attack upon well-armed troops behind intrench- 
ments. 

It is not believed that these ideas will ever be accepted prac- 
tically, nor that they express the views of the highest modern 
military authorities. Their advocates invariably calculate the 
number and probable effect of the bullets that may be fired at an 
attacking force during its advance, but fail to consider the fact 
that the weapons which produce this “rain of bullets’ also ena- 
ble the assailants to return it with even greater intensity, since, 
normally, troops making an attack must be superior in numbers 
at the contested point. During the Rebellion, infantry attacked 
often without firing. Infantry fire now plays an important part 
in an attack. Quick-loading weapons have placed in the hands 
of troops of the infantry arm, a power for offensive action vastly 

* Greene: ‘‘ Russian Campaign.” 
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greater than any they have ever before possessed. If these 
weapons have benefited the defence, they have also benefited the 
attack in equal or perhaps even a greater relative degree.* 
General Upton’s opinion at the close of the war, was that any 
kind of field fortification could be carried by assault. This was 
his “ honest conclusion, at which he had arrived after the closest 
observation and reflection.”’ + 

A discussion of this question is not the purpose of this paper. 
It will be assumed that it is both possible and practicable to take 
ordinary field intrenchments by assault, and it is proposed now 
to review, briefly, the conditions under which such attacks must 
be made, and to examine the formation for attack presented by 
our authorized infantry tactics, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
the manner in which it may be expected to meet the require- 
ments of warfare at the present time. 

The object of an attack is to obtain possession of the ground 
occupied by the enemy and to hold it against any immediate 
effort he may make to recover it. 

There are, generally speaking, three different methods of at- 
tack: the first depends upon the “shock,” the second upon the 
effects of fire to drive the enemy from his position; the third 
combines the principles both of fire action and the shock. The 
first finds few adherents nowadays, and shock tactics, pure and 
simple, may, for large affairs, be considered obsolete. The second 
method is now received with favor by many but the third is prac- 
tically the one adopted by civilized nations, although in the 
various systems there are perceptible, decided leanings toward 
one or the other of the first two. 

The idea that fire action alone can decide a battle is one of 
recent growth, and arose from observation of the great effect of in- 
fantry fire in the warsin which breech-loading weapons were used. 
It finds expression in such statements as the following: “ We see 
' in modern wars no attempt to push the enemy from the position 
he holds.” { Also: “ Henceforth it is to fire, and not to the final 
hand-to-hand conflict, that the decision of the fight must be 
looked.” § 

On the other hand it is held that fire action alone is insufficient, 
in the general case, to drive an enemy from his position, and that 


* See Von Scherff : ‘‘ Study of New Infantry Tactics.” Also, Honie’s ‘‘ Précis of 
Modern Tactics.” + Michie: *‘ Life and Letters of Upton.” 
Capt. James, R, E.: ‘Modern Fire.” See Ordnance Note, No. 137. § Loid. 
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there must still be that ‘actual collision of troops, by which 
victories alone can be won”; that, “no fire, however heavy, well- 
directed, and continuous, will drive good troops out of a position. 
A heavy cross-fire of musketry and artillery may shake the 
morale, and disorganize the defenders, may kill and wound many, 
* * * but still the men whose heart is in the work, the really 
brave men, will remain to fight it out. So long as they have am- 
munition these men will hold their position, and it is only the 
actual advance of superior numbers that will finally compel them 
toretire. * * * All fire must be looked upon as paving the 
way for the object of getting possession of the enemy’s position, 
and in this respect modern weapons have made no difference 
whatever; a formed body of the assailants must be placed in the 
enemy’s position and must maintain themselves there, in order 
that victory may be achieved.” * 

The decision of this question must have no small influence 
on that of tactics. If fire action alone is to decide battles, all else 
must be sacrificed to obtain that formation which will best enable 
the attack to overpower the defence by fire; if the actual or threat- 
ened collision of troops decide, then a formation must be sought 
which will best enable the attack to reach the position of the de- 
fence, and drive him from it by superior force. The Franco- 
German war of 1870-71, arid the Turko-Russian war of 1877-78, 
are modern wars in the sense above taken, and they should 
afford data from which a conclusion may be drawn, and a de- 
cision made. In the first of these, the storming and capture of 
the Chateau Geisburg gave the victory to the Germans at Weis- 
senburg.t “The intrenchments were carried at the point of the 
bayonet.”"{ The taking, by assault, of the village of Frésch- 
weiler decided the battle of Wérth. Not until the heights of 
Speichern were climbed and the French driven from them, was 
the field of Saarbriicken won to the Germans. In this battle 
“each new position had to be taken at the point of the bayo- 
net.”§ At St. Privat, “the houses had to be stormed in succes- 
sion,” | before the battle was ended and the day won. In the 
battles preceding the capitulation at Sedan, the Germans finally 
“ stormed the hitherto bravely contested summit and established 


* Home: ‘ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 

+ Brobstaedt and Dwyer: “ Franco-German War.” 
Martin: History of France.” § 
| Brobstaedt : ‘‘ Franco-German War,” 
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themselves” * on the plateau of Illy. Not until this was accom- 
plished was the French army hopelessly penned within the walls 
of Sedan. 

The Russian assault on Plevna, in 1877, failed of success be- 
cause the Turks could not be driven from their works. At Ship- 
ka Pass, 7,500 Russians, exposed for three days and two nights 
to a continuous, heavy cross-fire of artillery and infantry, repulsed 
25,000 Turks. The latter once “actually got into the Russian 
trenches and were only driven out after a hand-to-hand struggle, 
in which the bayonet was very freely used.” + The assault of 
the Turks failed, plainly because they were unable to push the 
Russians from their position. At Lortcha, the battle was not 
won, until “the main redoubt had been carried in the midst of a 
hand-to-hand struggle.” ¢ Gorni-Dubuik, Shenova, and Kass 
were all decided by hand-to-hand conflicts with the bayonet. 
With such facts before us we may well believe that “hand-to- 
hand fights are not a thing of the past, in spite of breech-loaders 
and trenches.” § In both of these wars, battles were won by 
“pushing the enemy from his position,” and they were not 
usually won until this had been accomplished. The cases cited 
cannot be considered ‘‘ abnormal,” since they form by far the 
greater proportion of the battles fought in the wars in question. 

The conclusions drawn from these examples are: That fire 
action alone may often be insufficient to win battles; that in 
such cases, troops must come into actual or threatened collision, 
in order to obtain decisive results; and that an attacking force, 
to be successful, must drive the enemy from his position and 
occupy it. Infantry only can now be used to accomplish these 
ends, and hence it only can be the arm that ws battles. Fire 
action may prevent an enemy from winning, and there are many 
instances of its having done so, but without an assaulting and 
occupying force, battles must be barren of decisive results. 

- But while there still remains so much of the principle of the 
shock as requires a superior force which may be thrown upon the 
enemy, perhaps to engage in a hand-to-hand conflict for the dis- 
puted ground, it.is equally true that improvements in weapons 
have raised difficulties which must be overcome before the ad- 
vance of this force can be made. As a means of advance, re- 
course must be had to fire action. 

* Ibid. Greene: ‘‘ Russian Campaign.” 

+ Greene: ‘‘ Russian Campaign.” § Greene: ‘‘ Official Report.” 
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An attack may be said to consist nowadays of two principal 
efforts ; of two attacks, in fact, one by fire and the other by as- 
sault. The first is for the purpose of neutralizing the defensive 
power of the enemy’s fire, by which he aims to keep the assail- 
ants at a distance; the second is for the purpose of overpower- 
ing the defence at close quarters by superior forces, in order to 
obtain actual possession of his position. Both have now become 
necessary in the general case of an attack, and a correct forma- 
tion of troops for offensive action must therefore provide both a 
firing line and an assaulting force. Improved weapons enable 
the actual assaulting force to participate in, and even alone to 
carry out, the attack by fire, which they have never heretofore 
been able efficiently to do. The ability conferred upon infantry, 
to become early and effectively engaged, seems, indeed, to be the 
greatest offensive advantage to be derived from the improved 
weapons of to-day. In the present state of other arms of the 
Service, it renders infantry the most effective fighting force of 
modern armies. 

A firing line and an assaulting force are therefore required. 
How are they furnished? All modern systems give the same 
general answer. The firing line, at the outset, is a line in open 
order, which advances upon the enemy, being reinforced from 
time to time, as may become necessary, by troops from its rear, 
and which, with other troops from the rear, eventually becomes 
the assaulting force. 

The open formation of the firing line is adopted-as a means 
of protection against the fire of the defence, and it is protective, 
as it presents a less compact target than troops in close order. 
It is stated, also, that the open order causes the fire of the de- 
fence to become divergent—~z. ¢., less intense. The open-order 
line normally covers a front equal to that of the attacking force 
deployed in line. This force must, in general, be greatly supe- 
rior in numbers to the defence if the attack is to be made with 
reasonable hope of success. In that a greater front will be pre- 
sented by the assailants because of their superior numbers, will 
the fire of the defence be divergent; a result, however, inde- 
pendent of the open formation adopted. The open-order line 
being adopted as a means of protection, what are its functions in 
an attack ? 

General Upton states that ‘‘the line or lines of skirmishers 
* * * are used offensively to annoy the enemy and exhaust 
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his fire before the main attack.” * Colonel Home says: “ The 
functions of the skirmishing line are to crush and overwhelm the 
enemy with bullets.” + These expressions convey very differ- 
ent ideas as to what is required of a line of skirmishers. As the 
question bears directly on the tactical formations to be adopted 
in the attack, it is proper to inquire into it more closely. In ad- 
vancing upon a position an assailant is exposed, first, to long 
range and practically unaimed fire; next, to aimed long-range 
infantry fire; and finally, to aimed infantry fire at short range. 
The last is by far the most effective and deadly. The fire of 
the assailant is, of course, of the same kind as that of the de- 
fence, but it is subject to much greater variations as to amount. 
The difficulty of supplying the troops of the offensive with suffi- 
cient ammunition must at all times be great, on account of the 
enormous amount expended by quick-loading weapons, and the 
necessity, fire once having been opened, of keeping it up with 
increasing vigor to the end of the fight. This points to economy 
of fire on the part of the attackers at the long ranges, since at 
these it is least effective. The question of the degree of import- 
ance to be attached to the use of long-range infantry fire by the 
offensive is a very open one, and one that has been much dis- 
cussed. By some it is almost asserted that battles may be de- 
cided by it. Neither the Germans nor the Russians, who were 
almost invariably the attackers in the last two great wars, made 
general use of it, as their tactics did not favor it nor their weap- 
ons admit of it. It was used by the French in some of their few 
vigorous counter attacks, but without much system or effect. 
Experience thus throws but little light on the question. The 
German official opinion after the war of 1870-71 was, that “ The 
decisive fire zone extends only to 400 or 500 yards from the ene- 
my, and every effort should be made to prevent the attacking 
troops from opening fire till they reach this distance.” + This, 
at the present time, seems to be an extreme view, as attacking 
troops may be absolutely stopped from advancing long before 
this distance can be reached ; as at Gravelotte, where the Prussian 
Guards were unable to get nearer than 800 yards to the French 
position. Again, the Russian advance at the village of Imitli_ 
was stopped at 1,500 yards’ distance ; nor could it be resumed un- 
* Upton: ‘‘ U.S. Infantry Tactics,” par. 359. 
+ Home : “‘ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 


¢ ‘‘ Musketry Instruction and Long-Range Infantry Fire in Austria, France, and 
Prussia.” Capt. James, R. E, See Ord. Note, 111. 
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til a regiment armed with captured long-range rifles was brought 
into the engagement.* This incident may serve perhaps to illus- 
trate the possibilities of offensive long-range fire in the future. 
It seems certain that it will be more or less employed offensively, 
especially if that of the defence becomes so heavy as to inflict 
serious losses. Entirely to neglect its use would be to deprive 
the assailants of the moral and physical aid afforded by the early 
participation of infantry in the attack. The question seems now 
hardly to be whether or not it should be used at all, but to what 
extent it should be used. If it be used to the same extent as 
fire at short ranges, the firing line must be from the outset at its 
maximum effective firing strength, which would result in the 
abolition of skirmishers, excepting in the old sense of men em- 
ployed to clear the way for the attack and develop his pe-ition 
and strength. It is possible, perhaps probable, that the tuture 
may bring this about, but at present all systems provide an open- 
order line only for fighting at long ranges ; that is, a line with a 
comparatively small number of men per yard of front, and, as a 
consequence, a comparatively small development of fire; since 
this line, unless under very exceptional circumstances, is the only 
one that may fire at all. When the effective or short ranges are 
reached, there is no question but that all possible fire should 
ordinarily be brought to bear upon the defence, and this is what 
all systems of Continental Europe aim to do. To this end, on 
reaching these ranges, the strength of the firing line is increased 
by heavy reinforcements. In his review of these systems, Gen- 
eral Upton says: ‘“ The real attack is only made after the skir- 
mishers have been reinforced to such a degree as to form a line of 
battle.” + It is probable that by ‘real attack,” the final assault 
is here meant; but the statement is equally true if the attack be 
regarded as a twofold operation, as considered above. The de- 
fenders, behind their intrenchments, remain in one position, and 
have at hand a practically unlimited supply of ammunition, 
which, besides, is easily accessible. The Turks, in 1877-78, kept 
cartridges in their trenches, in small receptacles hollowed out for 
the purpose. Moreover, being behind intrenchments, the de- 
fenders, from the beginning, can have one or more firing lines in 
close order.t They are therefore enabled, and may well afford, 


* Greene : ‘‘ Russian Campaign.” + ‘‘ Armies of Asia and Europe.” 

¢ Probably but one line, in the general case. Intrenchments on the field of battle 
could hardly be of such elaborate construction as to provide two lines, such as were 
made at Plevna. 
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from the earliest moment of the fight, to employ the maximum 
attainable amount of fire action. The fire thus developed must, 
for an equal extent of front, be greatly superior to that from any 
line in open order, armed with weapons of equal or nearly equal 
power. Towards the flanks only of the defenders’ position, 
could the fire of an attacking line in open order be superior to 
that of the close-order line of the defence. If the assailants are 
to overpower the fire of the defence, they must put a number of 
men in their firing line equal to or greater than the number 
contained in that of the defence. In the ordinary case this 
must mean that when the real fighting begins, it is done by 
a close-order line, a single-rank line, differing from the old line 
of battle in that it has not the rigidity of formation of the 
latter, and confers greater freedom of action upon the indi- 
viduals who compose it; but still practically a line of battle 
as regards strength, and a line which must be maintained 
throughout the period of fire action. Can such lines live? 
The German lines lived and won victories in 1870, and they 
were just such lines.* They lived because they were, by this close 
formation, enabled to develop a fire superior to that which 
opposed them. It is stated that it was frequently the experience 
of the Germans in their last war that the losses were less at 
the short than at the long ranges.t Although the firing line 
at short ranges was in a far denser formation than at the long 
ranges, this peculiar result can readily be accounted for. In the 
first place, the heavy German columns, too closely following 
their skirmishers, were exposed at all ranges almost or quite as 
much as the skirmishers to direct fire; and hence the losses in 
the supports and reserves were unduly great at the long ranges. 
In the second place, the chief cause of the relatively greater loss 
at the long ranges may be found in the fact that they were at 
these ranges unable to return the fire of the French. The situa- 
tion of the Germans may be compared to that of a strong man 
with his hands tied, who is compelled to stand up before a 
weaker man free to strike the first without fear of injury to him- 
self. The weaker may safely and often deal severe blows upon 
the stronger. But let the latter burst his bonds and oppose | 
blow for blow. The “art of self-defence” is mainly the art of 


* Boguslawski: ‘‘ Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71.” Also, Brob- 
staedt and Dwyer: ‘‘Franco-German War.” 
+ James, R. E.: ‘‘ Musketry Instruction,” etc. Ord, Note, No. 111, and others, 
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hitting another. Not only will the strong man return the blows 
of the other, but he will receive fewer himself. The Germans 
were precisely in the position of the strong man; at the 
long ranges their hands were tied, so to speak, by the inferiority 
of their weapons, and they could not oppose the fire which the 
French brought to bear upon them. But when they reached 
the short ranges, at which their muskets became effective, 
they, as well as their opponents, could act, and, approaching 
the French position, their superior numbers, and consequently 
superior fire, had the effect, not only of injuring the French, but 
of protecting themselves. That the German losses diminished 
as they approached their enemy, may not, therefore, be the 
“absurd result” it has been pronounced. The above explana- 
tion certainly seems more rational than to attribute the result to 
“the disposition engendered in the defenders to keep blazing 
away as at a foe still out of sight,” * especially as the attackers 
were plainly in sight and at a short distance only from them. It 
is thought that confirmation of the view we have advanced is to 
be found in the experience of the Turco-Russian war. This ex- 
perience was quite different from that above mentioned ; the 
Russian losses did not diminish as they neared the enemy. The 
fire discipline of the Turks was no better than that of the French. 
The important point of difference between the Russian and the 
German armies, as concerns this question, is in their respective 
tactics. The Russians with their traditions wholly in favor of 
the shock, ‘‘ marched with dogged bravery, in solid line of two 
ranks, shoulder to shoulder, * * * far inside the line of 
rapid effective fire. * * * The skirmish line was so small in 
comparison with the main force that .it really amounted to 
nothing, and the attack was in fact made in solid line."+ Now 
this solid line was not a firing line; the men composing it 
marched forward singing. In the hands of the Germans the 
breech-loader was used as an offensive weapon; in those of the 
Russians, it most decidedly was not so used. The thin skirmish 
lines of the latter could by no means effectively oppose the fire 
of the Turks, and the Russian losses increased as they approached 
the position of their adversaries. 
: It will be noted that the “ solid lines” of the Russians some- 
times “reached the work and held it as the result of a hand-to- 


* Birkhimer : ‘‘ Relative Importance of Field Artillery,” JouRNAL MIL. SER, 
LNsTITUTION, Vol, vi., No. 23. + Greene ; ‘‘ Campaign in Turkey.” 
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hand struggle.” * Thus, without the aid and protection of the 
offensive power of the breech-loader, the Russian lines not only 
lived, but often prevailed over their enemies. It would certainly 
seem that, with an effective use of this power, such lines as we 
have described above can live. It also certainly seems that, 
without the use of such lines, there can be little, if any, hope of 
over-powering the fire of the defence. To be the stronger at the 
decisive point is said to constitute the art of war. Strength 
means numbers, and unless superior numbers be pitted against 
the defenders, it is as useless to expect success in the attack by 
fire as in the attack by assault, and the latter cannot, generally 
speaking, be made without the former. It is, therefore, useless 
to expect an open-order line successfully to oppose the fire of one 
in close order. It is not believed that “open-order fighting” is 
that by which the battles of the present or of the future are to be 
won. Doubtless they will be fought in the “individual order,” a 
term which expresses much more clearly the principles which 
underlie the system brought into existence by improvements in 
weapons—a system to which the terms “loose” and “open” are 
in no sense applicable, so far as the actual fighting line is con- 
cerned. The open order will doubtless be used, as heretofore, in 
the first stages of the fight; it will be taken at greater distance 
from the enemy, and, continuing through a longer period than 
formerly, will be a more prominent feature of an attack than it 
has heretofore been; its functions are, however, preparatory 
merely in their nature; the real fighting must be done by lines 
practically in close order. If these cannot live, then indeed 
“the weapon has been refined and perfected until war is practi- 
cally impossible.” 

Against an enemy covered by intrenchments, such lines may be 
successfully opposed. During the Rebellion the fire from muzzle- 
loaders even was so intense that troops often remained inert be- 
hind their trenches, fearing to expose themselves sufficiently to 
return it ; cannoniers attempting to load their pieces were killed, 
and a defender’s artillery, from this cause, often became useless. 
By the introduction of breech-loaders, this element of strength 
in the attack has received great extension of power, the effect of _ 
which was noticeable, even in the Rebellion. At Nashville, a 
dismounted cavalry regiment, armed with Spencer breech-loading 
carbines, and supported by infantry, advanced upon a portion of 


* Greene : ‘‘ Russian Campaigns in Turkey.” 
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the rebel works, keeping up a fire so intense that the forces 
against whom it was directed dared not show themselves above 
their parapet, or make any effort to return it. The firing being 
continued during the advance, the regiment reached the works 
and quickly carried them by assault. The infantry on this occa- 
sion acted as supports simply, taking no part in the firing or 
actual assault. And in future, if the defenders expose themselves 
in order to return the attackers’ fire, they will suffer loss, relatively 
nearly or quite as great as that of the assailants ; * if they do not, 
the attackers advance with safety, and their superior numbers 
can hardly leave the issue in doubt, if close quarters once be 
reached. No one who has stood behind a parapet at which is 
directed the fire even of a thin line of skirmishers, armed with 
breech-loaders, can deny the powerful tendency to remain closely 
under cover; and this tendency is a most potent moral factor in 
a modern fight, greatly in favor of the attack. 

The period of effective fire action being reached, and after the 
reinforcement of the skirmish line, Colonel Home’s view is un- 
doubtedly correct; but it is no longer an open-order line, no 
longer a skirmishing line, as ordinarily understood. It would 
seem vain to expect any such line to “ crush and overwhelm the 
enemy with bullets.” 

Between the combatants, at the beginning of the struggle, isa 
wide zone swept by the fire of the defence, over which it is the 
object of the attacking force to cross, in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the defenders’ position. At the exterior limit of this 
zone, skirmishers are sent forward, who open fire as they advance. 
The principle expressed in the ancient law, “ An eye for an eye; 
a tooth for a tooth,” was derived from the nature of man, which 
changes but little with the lapse of time. This principle finds an 
application to-day on the field of battle, in the fact that troops 
will fire at those who are firing atthem. The skirmishers attract 
the attention, and draw upon themselves the fire, of the enemy. 
The farther it advances, the more effectually it does this, and the 
remainder, the main body of the troops, is enabled to move for- 
ward with comparative immunity from loss. Upon reaching the 
short ranges, the open-order line is reinforced to a strength suffi- 

* At the third battle of Plevna, the Russians lost about twenty-two per cent. and 
the Turks about twenty-one per cent. of their respective forces. In this case the Rus- 
sians were unsuccessful attackers, and consequently their losses were much greater than 


they would have been had they been successful. Losses taken from ‘‘ Improvements 
in the Art of War,” Greene, JoURNAL MIL. Ser. INstItTUTION, Vol. iv., No. 13. 
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cient to produce the maximum amount of effective fire. Thus 
skirmishers may and should “ annoy the enemy,” but they can 
neither “ exhaust’ nor subdue his fire before the main attack. 
The real use of skirmishers appears to be found in their ability, 
when armed with breech-loading weapons, to draw upon them- 
selves the fire of the defence, their open formation protecting 
them from unduly great loss during their advance. By this 
means the main body is enabled to move forward, in comparative 
safety, to a position near enough to the enemy, effectively to 
oppose his fire at the short ranges. It may be noticed that in 
this way the use of skirmishers tends to neutralize the long-range 
fire action of the defence. 

To resume, the troops have been deployed, the skirmishers 
sent forward, and, upon reaching the effective ranges, have been 
heavily reinforced. The line may now, as in some foreign sys- 
tems, properly be termed the “ firing” or “shooting” line. It 
must advance upon the enemy, at the same time developing all 
the fire possible. ‘“ Charging,’’ or “storming distance” reached, 
the firing line is joined by all troops of the first line of battle, 
and, if need be, by portions of the second line. These troops 
unite in the assault of the enemy’s works. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that an attack 
may be divided into three distinct periods: first, that in which 
long-range fire is used, the fighting, on the part of the assailants, 
being done by skirmishers ; second, that in which the firing is at 
the effective short ranges, the fighting being done by a line prac- 
tically in close order ; and, third, the final assault made by all 
troops that can be made available for the purpose. 

It is important to ascertain the probable normal limits of 
these periods, that the disposition of troops may accord with the 
requirements of the battle. The first two of these limits depend 
upon the kind of fire employed by the combatants. The attacker 
must deploy his forces before beginning the fight ; and deploy- 
ment must be made beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire. A 
great advantage to the defence, derivable from modern arms, is 
found in the increased space which can be commanded by its 
fire, compelling the deployment of the attacking forces at great — 
distances from the position attacked. In the Franco-German 
war, with the chassepét, a weapon inferior to those now in 
general use, the French inflicted severe losses at distances of 
from 1,500 to 2,000 yards ; at St. Privat 6,000 men of the Prus- 
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sian Guards fell in ten minutes, from the effects of infantry fire 
delivered at 1,500 yards.* In 1877, ‘‘ at 2,500 yards the effect of 
infantry fire began to be felt” by the the Russians.t At Gorni- . 
Dubuik they suffered loss up to ranges of 3,000 paces.t General 
Todleben states that ‘‘ the infantry fire fell like a rain of bullets 
up to more than two kilometres’ (2,200 yards) distance,’’ § and 
that ‘at 2,000 yards, divisions which at the outset numbered 
from 10,000 to 12,000 men, were speedily reduced to a strength 
of 4,000 to 5,000.” | Nearly every battle of the Turko-Russian 
war affords similar examples of the effect of infantry fire at long 
ranges, and its effectiveness in checking and even repulsing 
attacks in their incipient stage. “ Both by the French and by 
the Turks, long-range fire was employed in an unmethodical and 
reckless manner. * * * Neither officers nor men were prac- 
tised in its use. The fire discipline of the troops was most im- 
perfect.” € The weapons of future wars will certainly not be 
inferior to those by which such results were obtained 
by the French and by the Turks. The Martini-Henri will 
disable at 3,000 yards.** Our own present service rifle, with 
an extreme range of about 3,800 yards, will disable and 
probably kill at 3,500 yards.t¢ Improved weapons and im- 
proved “fire discipline” cannot fail to render still more deadly 
the effect of fire at these and perhaps even greater ranges. 
These facts indicate that an attacking force must deploy at a 
distance of from 3,000 to 3,500 yards from the enemy’s position, 
leaving out of question the fire of artillery, which may compel 
deployment at even greater distances. At such distances, the 
first period of the attack begins, in the normal case, of an ad- 
vance over open ground,—normal, because “it will * * * 
always be the object of troops on the defensive to select open 
ground, which they can sweep with their fire.” ${ Fire, though 
likely to inflict losses, cannot be otherwise than practically un- 
aimed from these exterior limits up to a distance of from 2,000 

* Duke of Wurtemburg : ‘‘ System of Attack of Prussian Infantry.” 

+ Capt. James, R. E.: ‘‘ Musketry Instruction,” etc. Ord. Note, No, 111. 

¢ Capt. Needham, R. M. A.: ‘* Lessons from the Late War.” Ord. Note, No. 
112. § See Ord. Note, No. 111. | See Ord. Note, No. 112. 

“| Capt. Needham : ‘‘ Lessons from the Late War.” Ord. Note, No. 112. 

** Capt. Johnson, R. A.: ‘‘ Effects of Increased Power of Infantry Weapons.” 
Ord. Note, No. 305. 

++ Blunt: ‘* Rifle and Carbine Firing.” Greer: ‘‘ Report on Extreme Ranges of 
Military Small-Arms.” Ord. Note, No. 132. 

tt Capt. James, R. E.: ‘‘ Modern Fire.” Ord. Note, No. 137. 
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to 1,500 yards at the least, from the enemy. At these ranges 
it will become aimed fire. The examples given above may be 
taken as proof of the effectiveness of fire at these ranges. “If it 
be objected that this fire was unaimed, it may then be replied 
that from aimed fire greater results may be hoped. But if, on 
the other hand, we assume that it was to a certain extent aimed, 
then, also, may we expect that when an infantry has been 
trained in its execution, which the French (and Turks) certainly 
were not, an increase in effect will be the consequence.” * This 
increased effect must be expected in future wars. Great atten- 
tion is now paid to long-range firing by all European nations. 
Target practice is held in Germany at distances of 1,500 yards; 
in Austria at 1,300 yards; in France at 1,532 yards; the English 
troops are practised in firing at targets at 2,000 yards.t Target 
practice implies an intention to use aimed fire at these distances, 
and that it can be made effective, is evident when the results ob- 
tained by it are considered. In Prussia, at 1,532 yards, 8 per 
cent. of the shots fired experimentally struck targets represent- 
ing a company in line lying down; 16 per cent. struck targets 
representing a company in column lying down; II per cent. 
struck targets representing a company in line standing; and 22 
per cent., a target representing a company in column standing. ¢ 
These were average results, obtained by a large number of men 
firing. The useful effect of these percentages of hits may be in- 
ferred from the experiments at Vienna. “A company of infantry 
fired at 1,400 metres (1,532 yards) against targets representing 3 
guns in action, with their detachments. Ten cartridges were 
fired by each of the 211 men in the ranks of the company. 
Nearly Io per cent. (9 per cent. ?), or 189 balls, struck the targets ; 
in other words, the guns were silenced in about three and one 
half minutes, the whole of the 108 men forming the fersonne/ 
being hit within that time.” § It is stated that ‘‘ as far as experi- 
ments go, we can at present count on very fairly accurate shoot- 
ing up to 2,200 or 2,300 yards, even with the Martini-Henri.” | 
Making all due allowance for the “ perturbations of war,” it 
seems certain, not only that infantry fire will be azmed, but also 


* Capt. James, R. E.: ‘‘ Musketry Instruction,” etc. Ord. Note, No. 111. 

+ Jbid. See also, ‘‘ Lecture on Results of Field-Firing in India,” etc., by Lieut.- — 
Gen. Hardinge. Ord. Note, 112. 

¢ Capt. James, R. E.: Table B., Ord. Note, No. 111. 

§ Capt. James, R. E.: ‘‘ Musketry Instruction,” etc. Ord, Note, No, 111. 

| Major Fraser, R. E. See Ord. Note, No, 137. 
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that it will begin greatly to tell on an enemy at distances of from 
2,000 to 1,500 yards. This is still, however, long-range firing, 
and these cannot be called the really effective ranges. The first 
period may properly be considered as consisting of two stages: 
the first, that in which unaimed, or random, long-range fire is em- 
ployed; and the second, that in which aimed long-range fire is used. 

The second period of the attack begins when effective ranges 
are reached. Von Scherff in 1873 placed the exterior limit of the 
effective fire zone at from 400 to 200 yards from the enemy.* 
These are beyond doubt the most effective or decisive ranges, 
but is not fire very effective at greater distances? The Germans 
favor firing at short ranges only, and acting on this principle, 
have fought remarkably successful wars, though often sacrificing, 
it would seem, needlessly great numbers of men in the effort to 
reach what they considered effective ranges. Their muskets in 
1870 were sighted for an extreme range of 600 yards only, and 
often they were, for the time being, compelled to desist from an 
attack before this distance could be reached. The German offi- 
cial opinion quoted above places the decisive fire zone at 500 to 
400 yards. They have more recently made a still greater conces- 
sion to the power of improved weapons, and think “it will be 
possible to reserve their fire until within 600 to 500 metres.” + 
The Russians, as a result of their late war, have increased the 
width of this zone, and now place its limit at from 800 to 600 
paces. The French consider that fire becomes dangerous at 800 
metres and effective at 600 metres. The Italians regard 800 
yards the proper limit, while the Austrians state that the “ mean 
shooting distance ” begins at 1,000 yards, the decisive range being 
300 yards.t Our own firing manual states that fire is effective 
against a skirmish line with 5-yard intervals at 700 yards; with 
2}-yard intervals, at 800 yards; and with I-yard intervals, at 
goo yards.§ Under the conditions imposed by an attack, it is 
affirmed that “the best effect of the Henri-Martini lies between 
the ranges of goo and 600 yards.” | Experiments at Spandau, in 


* Von Scherff : ‘‘ Study of New Infantry Tactics.” 

+ Sir Lumley Graham : ‘‘ Tactics of Infantry in Battle.” Ord. Note, No. 254. 

¢ ‘‘An Outline of the Attack Formations for Infantry in the Austrian, French, 
German, and Italian Armies,” War Office, London, 1881. Also Sir Lumley Graham : 
** Tactics of Infantry in Battle.” Ord. Note, No. 254. 

§ Blunt: ‘* Manual of Rifle and Carbine Firing.” 
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Prussia, indicate that fire at g00 and 800 metres is likely to be 
very deadly.* From the foregoing it seems probable that at 
goo and 800 yards a very effective-aimed fire may be delivered, 
though it be not the most effective or decisive fire action. The 
second period of the attack may, therefore, be said to begin at 
from about goo to 800 yards from the enemy. 

The third period commences when the firing line has advanced 
to storming or charging distance. This, as laid down in foreign 
regulations, varies from 250 metres to 80 paces. Itisstated: “We 
may presume that the French consider a greater distance than 
250 metres traversable under * * * favorable circumstances.” + 
The variable nature of the obstacles likely to be met renders it 
impossible to fix this limit in any but the most general way. 
The charge must be made quickly, at a run, and the assault itself 
requiring great physical exertion, it is evident the distance should 
not be great ; 250 metres would seem to be the extreme limit in 
any case. 

The limits above fixed can be but probable, even theoretical, 
only, as every battle-field brings into existence conditions peculiar 
to itself alone—conditions impossible to foretell or to provide for 
beforehand. It would, besides, in no wise be proper to limit the 
action of a commander of troops in battle to any rigid system of 
tactics, nor absolutely to confine him to the observance of any 
particular formation at any particular distance from the enemy. 
Tactics based upon correct principles will not be a limitation of 
the powers of a commander, but rather an enlargement of them, 
affording him a fit instrument, readily available, to assist him in 
carrying out his plans. But tactics and all other preparations for 
war, to be really useful, must be learned and practised in time of 
peace; it therefore becomes necessary in peace to adopt flexible 
normal formations which seem theoretically best adapted to meet 
the probable requirements of actual service in war, and which are 
sufficiently elastic to admit of such modification as may become 
necessary to meet the probable exigencies that may arise on the 
field of battle. For the data necessary to devise such a system, 
appeal must be made to the experience of the past and the con- 
ditions of the present. By the aid of theory the past and the 
present may be made to shed sufficient light upon the immediate 
future to reveal probabilities, at least. 

* See Table B., Ord. Note, No. 111. 
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War has become so much of a science and so complicated an 
art, that careful study of its principles in time of peace, and 
equally careful application of them in time of war, are botha 
_ necessary prelude to success. Success is thus attained, more than 

ever before, as a result of calculation. The an, which formerly 
was looked to, to carry every thing before it, is now a compara- 
tively small factor in a battle. The physical bravery born of 
enthusiasm has given way before coolness and steadfast courage. 
Higher qualities of mind are now demanded and required in 
both officers and soldiers. 

A cursory glance at the conditions under which battles were 
fought twenty years ago, and at those which now obtain, will 
show that the most noticeable change has been in the element of 
distance. Between opposing forces is a wide fire-swept zone, 
which the attacker must cross. To ascertain the best method of 
doing this, is the problem of modern tactics. The solutions pre- 
sented in the tactics of civilized nations vary greatly in detail, notwo 
prescribing precisely the same formation of attack. All belong, 
however, to one of two general classes, in the first of which the 
skirmishers who open the fight are deployed, and reinforced from 
a continuous line of battle, and are supported by a line or by a 
number of successive. lines in open order; in the second class 
belong those systems in which the skirmishers are deployed and 
reinforced from, and are supported by a line of closed bodies 
placed at intervals. 

The method of attack presented in our tactics belongs to the 
first of these classes. It is generally conceded that the only 
part of our system which is at all adapted to meeting the 
requirements of a modern attack, is the “ innovation’ spoken of 
by General Sherman, * wherein skirmishers are deployed to the 
front, from a line of battle, by numbers. + Battalions of ten com- 
panies, of one hundred men each, are deployed in line in double 
rank to form the “ first line” of battle. 

To begin the attack from each battalion, a line of skirmishers, 
consisting of the numbers one of the front rank of each set of 
fours, advances, covering the front of the battalion and one half 
the interval between adjacent battalions; the interval between 
skirmishers is about two yards; the first lieutenants and third 
sergeants of each odd company follow the line; the first line 
having advanced, a second follows it, formed of the numbers two, 

* Memoirs. +“ Infantry Tactics.” Paragraphs 357 to 361 inclusive. 
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front rank, of each set of fours, accompanied by the first lieu- 
tenants and third sergeants of each even company. Other lines, 
similarly formed, follow these. Lines are designated, first, sec- 
ond, and so on, according to the order in which they are advanced ; 
lieutenants and sergeants of odd companies follow odd-numbered 
lines ; those of even companies follow even-numbered lines. If 
more than one line be sent forward, a field officer takes the com- 
mand. The skirmishers may be united into one line, or manceuvred 
separately, forward, to the rear, or by a flank. The colonel may 
cause two or three members in each four to move forward at the 
same time,* and, “if necessary, eight successive lines of skir- 
mishers may be advanced from a battalion in line. t 

The first line continues its advance until checked by the fire 
of the enemy; it is then joined by the second, whose impetus 
carries the united lines still farther forward ; in like manner these 
are reinforced and carried forward by the lines advancing from 
the rear; the battalion reserve follows the general advance, in 
line, until a position is reached by the skirmishers, from which 
the final and decisive change may be made. 

The assault is made by the whole battalion. The skirmishers 
are employed to annoy the enemy and exhaust his fire before 
the main attack. 

The system is the “legitimate development” of the “ linear 
tactics,” which we retain as an heirloom handed down to us from 
the times of Frederick and Gustavus Adolphus. It presents a 
formation not as yet tried by the test of actual war, and is con- 
sequently but a theoretical method of fighting, which must be 
examined in the light of past experience and theory, in order to 
ascertain, as nearly as may be, what is to be expected of it in 
actual service. 

Deployment, as shown above, must, in open country, take 
place at a distance of from 3,000 to 3,500 yards from the enemy’s 
position; over this distance the battalion must cross, maintaining, 
throughout, its formation in “line of battle.” Can it do this 
without becoming disordered to a degree precluding an idea of 
successfully carrying out the attack, or exposing the troops 
engaged to check and disaster? Jomini says, speaking of the 
march in line of deployed battalions over a distance of 1,200 or 
1,500 yards only: “I have never seen any thing of the kind, and 


*“* Infantry Tactics.” Paragraphs 357 to 361 inclusive. 
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I regard it as impossible.” * The English, at the Alma, attacked 
in line, marching about 1,700 yards. The Russians advanced to 
meet them, without firing, thus greatly favoring the march of 
the attackers. “No army ever went into action with better 
drilled or steadier troops than the English did at Alma”; yet 
long before the enemy was reached, these troops had “ degen- 
erated into a mob,” and men were crowded and herded together in 
places eight and ten deep.t This battle has been described as 
“an heroic scramble,” won by “the blended obstinacy and vehe- 
mence” of the allies, and the ‘‘total absence of generalship on 
the part of the Russians.” + It has, indeed, been asserted, that 
the winning of this battle was the work, not of the English at 
all, but of the French forces engaged.§ The attack, at all events, 
was successful, not because of the attempted advance in line, but 
in spite of it. 

“ The best-drilled troops in the world cannot advance 300 yards 
over rough ground without being disordered, many men being 
squeezed out” of ranks altogether, and if the line be of the 
length required for a front of 200 men, there will be ‘ fluctua- 
tions running through its length, and wearing themselves out at 
the ends. * * * To advance with the main body in a de- 
ployed or extended line would be really to remove all the moral 
effect that formation has on the skirmishing line. Further, if 
any slight change of direction, such as converging towards a 
point, or a change of direction to suit the nature of the 
ground advanced over, has to be made, the main body in a long 
spread-out line, will infallibly get into disorder.” | Disorder and 
confusion are multiplied when the battalion is deployed in a 
number of open-order lines of great length, in a formation to 
which the term “loose”’ may, in every sense, be most appro- 
priately applied. It is manifest that in an advance of 3,000 to 
3,500 yards, under exposure to fire, these difficulties will be 
so greatly increased as to render the march in line an entirely im- 
practicable undertaking. 

Now the successful working of our system of attack requires, 
at all times during the advance, the maintenance of the battalion 
reserve, or main body, in a line of battle, and in sufficient order 


* Quoted in Home's “‘ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 
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to deploy skirmishers to the front by numbers. If the line be- 
come disordered, which it seems it is certain to do, the only 
authorized tactical method of sending forward additional skir- 
mishers to repel a sudden, unexpected attack on front or flanks, 
would be to halt the battalion, reform the line, count fours, and 
then deploy them; and this at a critical moment when time 
would be most precious. If, abandoning prescribed tactical 
methods, one or more companies be sent from the main body to 
resist such a movement on the part of the enemy, these compa- 
nies, depleted of both officers and men, can be but illy fitted to 
perform the duty placed upon them. If, again, the colonel, be- 
fore ordering the reserve forward, be required to estimate the 
number of successive lines of skirmishers, from one to eight, that 
may become necessary, during the attack, to enable the firing line 
to reach charging distance, and to oppose to unexpected front 
or flank attacks, it is requiring an impossibility of him, unless he 
have the gift of prophecy. If he deploy too few lines, he invites 
disaster; if more than enough, he unduly weakens and disor- 
ganizes his reserve, and dissolves his command into a succession 
of lines, inherently weak, and at all times difficult of control. 
The skirmishers, once deployed, must pass out of the control 
of the colonel ; the tactics, recognizing this fact, place the com- 
mand of the successive lines in the hands of “a field-officer,” 
presumably the lieutenant-colonel or the major of the regiment. 
Thus the only troops left under the command of the colonel are 
greatly weakened and disorganized, especially if more than four 
skirmish lines be deployed ; in other words, he has no force kept 
well in hand and ready to meet emergencies, without which, it is 
held, no commander should ever be. “ The root of all power in 
battle is the keeping intact and under control the largest possible 
part of your force, and for the longest possible period. * * * 
The efforts of the commander must be strained in keeping intact 
up to the last, as large a part of his force as he can.”* ‘* When 
troops meet in action, those that are more entirely under discipline, 
and under the control of their officers at the last moment when 
they come in contact, will be the troops that will win the day.” ¢ If 
these principles be correct, and they are those announced from the - 
War Office of a nation whose traditions, like our own, have ever 
favored linear tactics, it is by no means desirable to have “ the 
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entire battalion advance in skirmishing order,” * the ability to do 
which has been urged as an advantage in favor of our system. 
On the contrary, by such a dissolution of his command the 
colonel loses control over his men, and from the outset, almost, 
he is forced to yield up that root of all power in battle by which 
he may hope to win the day. 

The force entrusted to the field-officer has a front of over three 
hundred yards, and an equal or greater depth, since he is required 
to command, directly and personally, the first and the succeeding 
lines of skirmishers. In a battle the noise of the breech-loader 
“often drowns the sound of the human voice, so that a great part 
of the men cannot hear the word of command, and the officer can 
only influence by his example and conduct ; and this leads him 
to the front, even up to the line of skirmishers.” As the fight 
advances, ‘the fire of the breech-loader on both sides resounds 
unceasingly, and the work of commanding becomes more and 
more difficult.”+ The front over which an officer can exert a 
personal influence on the battle-field is held to be about forty 
yards.t After coming under fire, the field-officer must dismount. 
Under such circumstances, the control he can exert over his 
command must be entirely inadequate, even had he the first line 
only under his charge. If he confine his attention to this line, he 
leaves the others without a commander; if he do not, he 
abandons the carrying on of the fight to a line without a recog- 
nized leader. 

In action, men should unquestionably be under the command of 
their accustomed officers; mixing and disorganization of com- 
mands are sources of weakness ever to be avoided, but which are, 
to a certain extent, inevitable in the last stages of a battle. In 
our system, mixing of commands, and their disorganization, take 
place before even the action begins ; in each skirmishing line of 
three hundred yards front are mingled men from ten different or- 
ganizations, one half of whom are required to fight without 
direction, except from officers and non-commissioned officers of 
other companies than their own, with whom they have but 
slight acquaintance, and who may indeed be entire strangers to 
them ; this too in the most difficult of all formations over which 
to exercise command and maintain control, and at the time when 
control is most necessary. An officer leading men in battle 

* Upton : ‘‘ Armies of Asia and Europe.” 
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should know each of them individually; the mutual knowledge 
thus required could not be expected in lines constituted as are 
those in our system. The captain, who best knows his men and 
their individual capabilities, takes no part in the fight until the 
final assault. He neither commands nor leads his company; no 
duties are prescribed for him. 

The aimed fire of the defence, beginning to make itself severely 
felt, the advance, it is generally held, can no longer be made ex- 
cept by “rushes,’’ between which the men lie down and take 
advantage of all available cover. ‘ This manceuvre may be per- 
formed in several ways ; the whole line may so act, or alternate 
men may so act, or alternate portions, sections, subdivisions, or 
companies may so act. The first method entails the disadvantage 
of there being a time, however short, yet a small appreciable 
time, when the fire ceases. The second method has this objection, 
that the party in advance are sure to mask the fire of those in 
rear more or less, and that soldiers are peculiarly apt to be dis- 
couraged by losing men from their comrades’ fire, and that the 
men are apt to get out of hand, and the officers find their control 
reduced. The rush forward of a portion of an extended line in- 
variably draws the enemy’s attention, and consequently his fire, 
on that portion ; this is the moment for the other to seize and 
rush on too, hence there is an advantage in the alternate advance 
of portions. It appears therefore advisable to adopt the third 
method, the alternate advance of fractions.” * This third method, 
on account of the constitution of our firing line, cannot be 
employed in our system. We must be confined to a choice be- 
tween the other two. As regards the first in the order taken 
above, the firing must cease for a time, but so it must in any of 
the three methods; it is rather the conspicuousness resulting 
from the length of line exposed during the advance, affording a 
clearly defined and distinct target to the enemy ; and the diffi- 
culty, not to say impossibility, of any one commander exercising 
sufficient control over so long a line to enable the movement to 
be made, that constitute the chief objections to this method. 
The second method is believed to be impracticable, because of 
the demoralization which must result from its use. It has been | 
asserted that by the use of two lines, each of which alternately 
passes through the intervals of the other, a continuous fire might 
be kept up during the advance. This is simply a modified form 

* Home : ‘“‘ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 
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of the second method, and the only form of it that could be used 
in our system, which otherwise affords no means of ascertaining 
the alternate files who are “so to act.’’ In the period of effective 
fire action, the firing line must be increased until it is practically 
a line of battle; so dense a formation would render impossible 
the execution of rushes by this method, at the very time when 
they are most necessary. It is not thought that any system of 
rushes which requires one line of men to fire over or between the 
files composing another line, a few yards only in its front, would 
be retained after one trial of it in time of war. 

The advance by rushes by any method, if the ground be un. 
even, would result in some parts of the line being farther to the 
front than others; if one part of the front afforded better cover 
than others there would be a crowding together of men to take 
advantage of it. This might not be objectionable in itself, did it 
not scatter and break up into a number of separate and indepen- 
dent parts, the line placed under the command of a single officer. 

The successive lines of skirmishers are intended as supports to 
the first. The functions of supports are to feed the shooting line, 
to give it moral support, and to cover flanks or meet any sudden 
attack of the enemy.* No reinforcement of the firing line can be 
made, in our system, without advancing the whole of the next 
succeeding line; there is no means of strengthening a part only 
of the firing line; reinforcements must thus be sent not only 
where needed but also where not needed, resulting in a line un- 
necessarily strong in some places and too weak in others; the 
first uselessly increasing the chances of loss, the latter liable to 
be pierced by the enemy. ‘‘ The moment the first or skirmish- 
ing line of the infantry comes near enough to the enemy’s posi- 
tion to become a mark for its aimed or direct fire, * * * the 
troops in rear—that is to say, the supports and the main body— 
will suffer but little except from unaimed or random fire.” + 
Against this fire the open formation of the supporting lines 
affords no protection, but, on the contrary, rather tends to in- 
crease their losses than otherwise. In an advance over rough 
country, these lines cannot fail to become more or less disordered, 
and cannot give that steady support which inspires confidence to 
those in front. 

In case of sudden attack on a flank, “ the weakest point, and 


* ‘Outline of Attack Formations,” etc. Home: ‘‘ Précis of Modern Tac- 
tics,” + Home: ‘ Précis of Modern Tactics,” 
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that consequently sure to be assailed,’’* the successive lines 
must be almost helpless, and powerless alike for offence or de- 
fence ; they may be said to have no actual commander; they are 
in themselves difficult to manceuvre, and any movement required 
in such a case, must be made by a flank and under fire. Whether 
on a large or small scale, such movements have always been 
regarded as dangerons, if not entirely inadmissible. The effects of 
modern breech-loaders are so great that once under fire, it is pos- 
sible only to move troops forward or to the rear. “ All move- 
ments to the right-and left are vain.” + 

“The order of dispersion is, for all purposes except fire ac- 
tion, an order of weakness.” { Except under very unusual cir- 
cumstances no other than the first line can take part in the 
firing ; the successive lines of supports are, therefore, in a forma- 
tion weak for all purposes they are required to fulfil. The line, 
whether in close or extended order, is without question the only 
formation adapted to firing; for any other purpose it is weak. 
The question as to formation is briefly and admirably summed 
up by Colonel Home as follows: “ The duty of the supports and 
main body is not to fire, they cannot fire without endangering 
those in front of them, consequently the formation should be 
such as is best suited for the work they have to perform—z. ¢., to 
march over a certain space of ground; during this advance the 
troops in front of them will, as has been shown, draw most of the 
fire, and that formation should be adopted which will enable the 
leaders to hold the men most thoroughly in hand, keep them 
completely under their eye, and at the same time advance as 
rapidly and with as little confusion as possible.” § Referring to 
the order of attack by successive lines, of which our system affords 
an example, the same authority says that such a formation is not 
one that meets the requirements of the case. 

The military writers of our own country are united in their 
condemnation of our present system of battle tactics, pronoun- 
cing it “unwieldly” and “cumbersome.”’ Its defects are such 
that it may indeed be considered impracticable entirely for use 
on the battle-fields of the future. It was devised during the in- 
fancy of modern breech-loading weapons, when their possibilities . 
were matters of conjecture rather than of actual fact. These 
possibilities have, to a certain extent at least, since been devel- 

* Tbid. + Ibid. t ‘ Outline of Attack Formations,” etc, 
§ “* Précis of Modern Tactics,” 
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oped by the experience of three great wars. It is by reason of 
this experience that we are now enabled intelligently to pass 
upon the system. It has been remarked above that in modern 
battles it is the element of distance which has recently been sub- 
ject to greatest change; it is precisely when the distance over 
which an attack must now be made is considered, that the faults 
of the system become most apparent; to this distance its most 
serious defects are due, and from it mainly arises the impractica- 
bility of the system. No one could be more fully sensible of 
these facts than was General Upton himself. -In 1877 he already 
doubted the efficacy of his system of attack based on the organi- 
zation of our infantry. In his subsequent revision of his tactics, 
the attack formations were based on an organization of four com- 
panies to a battalion, as such a battalion affords simpler and 
more effective methods of fighting than can be developed by 
the organization we now have, and to which we, in the proud 
company of China and Persia, still fondly cling.* All civilized 
nations of recent war experience have adopted the four-company 
battalion as the one best suited to the requirements of modern 
war, 

The normal system of attack afforded by this organization 
belongs to the second of the general classes above mentioned, 
7. ¢., that in which supports and reserves are formed in closed 
bodies placed at intervals in rear of the firing line. 

To take a particular case, let us suppose that each of the four 
companies constituting the battalion contain, as in our present 
organization, 100 men, and is divided into two platoons of 50 
men each, and four sections of 25 men each. 

A method of attack by such a battalion would be as follows: 
Two sections, one from each of the flank companies, are sent for- 
ward ; the enemy’s fire beginning to be felt, these sections take the 
open order, each section covering the front of the half battalion 
to which it belongs. Each deployed section is followed by the 
three remaining sections of its own company, which act as sup- 
ports. The two remaining companies form the main body or 
battalion reserve. The supports and reserve adopt any forma- 
tion which may seem, from the nature of the ground, or other 
reason, best to afford security from loss, or ease and rapidity of 
movement. Theskirmishers becoming exposed to aimed fire, the 

* Upton: “ Armies of Asia and Europe.” Also, Michie: ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Upton.” 
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supports close up gradually on the skirmishing line, their command- 
ers, when necessary, sending forward reinforcements to fill gaps 
caused by losses. Effective ranges reached, the firing line is re- 
inforced to the fullest extent possible, consistent with the condi- 
tion that every man should have sufficient space in which freely 
and effectively to use his rifle; it is maintained at this strength 
until charging distance is reached. The supports and reserves 
then unite with the firing line in making the assault. 

Let us now examine more closely this system of attack, in 
order to ascertain to what extent and in what manner it may be 
suited to warfare as it is now waged. 

A battalion usually provides skirmishers sufficient in number 
to cover its front when formed in line, and one half the intervals 
between it and adjacent battalions. A battalion such as the one 
supposed, when formed in double rank, would occupy a front of 
about 125 yards; taking intervals between battalions at about 
6 yards,* the front to be covered by skirmishers is about 130 
yards. What number of skirmishers should occupy. this front 
during the first period of the attack? General Upton, in his 
method, gives intervals of about 2 yards between the skirmishers 
of the successive lines. Colonel Home recommends intervals of 
2} feet only, quoting Von Scherff. The latter, however, says, 
“ From the moment the troops are within easy range” there must 
be in the firing line ‘‘ as many men as the ground will permit to 
be placed in line so that they may use their weapons effectively,” 
and states that a yard and a half of space per man is required for 
this purpose; this gives intervals of 2} feet.t He further states 
that “at this period of the attack there is nothing to be con- 
sidered but development of fire”; this is when the attacking 
troops will be sufficiently near to make their fire tell heavily.” ¢ 
It will be seen that these remarks evidently apply to the second 
period of the attack. During the first period there would seem 
to be no necessity for so dense a line; if the views advanced 
above regarding the functions of skirmishers be correct, such a 
line would seem to afford little compensating advantage to off- 
set the increase in the chances of loss. No more men should be 
exposed during this period than is necessary to enable the skir-_ 
mish line to effect its object. Just what number is requisite for 

* “Infantry Tactics,” page 5§1. 
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this purpose cannot be determined from experience. At the 
close of the Rebellion the normal interval between skirmishers 
was fixed in this country at 5 yards; this was later reduced to 2 
yards. The Germans place sufficient men in the skirmish line to 
make intervals, in open, level ground, not to exceed 2} or 3 
yards between files of two men each; the French take intervals 
of six paces; The Italians place ‘‘ three paces between files,” or 
“normally two paces are allowed for every man in the extended 
line.” * 

In none of these systems is there prescribed a line so dense as 
that laid down by Colonel Home. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the strength of the line given by him is not stated to be de- 
sirable during the first period, but isa necessary result of his pro- 
posed system, which aims at preserving companies intact at all 
times during the attack; for this reason, entire companies are 
from the first placed in the skirmish line, bringing it thus to the 
maximum strength from the start. It is possible that the maxi- 
mum effective number of men may, in future, be placed in the 
firing line from the first moment of deployment, in order to utilize 
to the greatest extent the long-range fire of improved arms. Im- 
proved arms may, perhaps, still further extend the limits within 
which the fire of the defence will be felt, but, as there is now, 
there probably always will be, a zone wherein fire is at such long 
ranges as to be practically “ random."” An open-order line—the 
thinner the better, so long as it can fulfil its mission—must 
always be useful if it can advance through this zone, draw upon 
itself the fire of the defence, and thus render possible the com- 
paratively safe advance of the remainder of the troops to the 
effective ranges. It is stated that “few skirmishers will shoot 
better than many skirmishers, because the few skirmishers will 
have free choice of ground, both for cover and for aim, thereby 
combining the double advantage of minimum of exposure with 
maximum of effect.”+ With the rapid loading and accurate 
weapons now used, it cannot be doubted that a line with inter- 
vals of two yards between skirmishers will be able effectually to 
divert the attention of the enemy. An interval of two yards 
between skirmishers is therefore assumed as a proper one during 
the first period. 

* “Outline of Attack Formations,” etc, 
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The front to be covered in our supposed case is about 130 
yards; taking 22 inches as the breadth of a man, 50 men, with 
intervals of two yards, will cover this front. This number is that 
furnished by the two sections of the flank companies, which have 
been sent forward. A greater or less number, if required, may 
readily be sent in the same manner from the same companies. 

Bearing in mind the facts, that the object of the attackers is 
to pass, as quickly as possible, through the shot zone of long- 
range-fire which determines the first period, that firing retards the 
forward movement, and that a close formation is best for rapid 
advance, the section destined to open the fight should push for- 
ward in close formation until the enemy’s fire compel their ex- 
tension. Since it is losses from this fire that necessitated the 
open order, firing should begin as soon as the order is taken, the 
sooner to divert the attention of the enemy from the supports 
and reserves. The deployment may be made by the skirmishers 
opening out obliquely from either flank or from the centre, the 
men taking intervals from and dressing upon the file upon which 
deployment is made; rear rank men cover their respective front 
rank men until the latter are in position, when they take place 
in the line by moving up to the left of their respective file-lead- 
ers. This method avoids use of numbers under fire, and as each 
man moves from his position in close order to his position in 
open order over a straight line, it should be the simplest and 
quickest method of extension possible. Deployment having 
been made in this manner, skirmishers from the front and rear 
ranks could fire alternately.* This is by no means an advance 
by “rushes,” and it is believed that a continuous forward move- 
ment made in this way, is practicable through the random fire 
zone, where skirmishers have sufficient interval to allow firing to 
be done without danger of demoralizing their comrades. The 
skirmishers becoming exposed to more intense and dangerous 
aimed fire, and especially after having been reinforced to engage 
in the effective fire action, must, of course, adopt other means 
of advance. 

Supports should follow the skirmishing line closely enough to 
enable them properly to perform their duties as such; it is atthe © 
same time desirable that they should be at sufficient distance to 
the rear to avoid, as much as possible, loss from the effects of fire 
directed at the skirmishers. What distance should be taken in 

* As do odd and even numbers in par. 319, Upton’s ‘‘ Infantry Tactics.” 
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order to meet, in the best attainable manner, these opposing 
conditions? 

At distances greater than 1,500 yards, the fire being practi- 
cally random, will, generally speaking, be as effective in one 
place as in another, within the limits defined by the range of the 
weapons of the defence. One distance is therefore as good as 
another for the support to take, so far as immunity from loss is 
concerned. The fact that fire at 1,500 yards begins to be aimed 
with a considerable degree of accuracy at the skirmishers, enables 
an approximate calculation to be made of the distance in rear of 
them that the supports should be when at that distance. 

A long series of experiments were carried on at the School 
of Musketry at Spandau to ascertain the probable effects of in- 
fantry fire. The results obtained, it is said, were “average re- 
sults,” which “ will only be reached where a large number of rifles 
are concentrated against the same object.”* In one of these ex- 
periments a number of targets, each 65 feet 7 inches long and 6 
feet high, representing a company in line standing, were arranged 
at intervals of 10 metres. At 1,400 metres (1,532 yards), with 
one height of sight, men lying down to fire, hits were made on 
targets as far as 70 metres in rear of the mean centre of impact. 
With two heights of sight, 1,300 and 1,400 metres, hits were 
made on targets from 1,190 to 1,550 metres.t Such heights of 
sight, as were taken in this last case, would be employed when 
the estimated distance of the object aimed at is 1,350 metres.+ 
The hits recorded were direct, ricochets being excluded. In ap- 
plying these results to the question before us, it must be remem- 
bered that in these experiments distances were known and the 
men cool. In action these conditions would not obtain; the ex- 
citement of combat would cause less accurate firing, resulting in 
fewer hits of the object aimed at, and a probable greater depth 
of the sheaf of fire. As a result there would probably be hits at 
greater distances in rear of the skirmishers. Such hits may be 
classed as “abnormal’’; it is not possible to calculate their ef- 
fect, and in the present problem may be disregarded. 

Distances in an action must be estimated by the use of care- 
fully prepared maps by the eye, by range-finders, by preliminary 
volleys, or by the observed effect of artillery fire. It is probable 
that sufficiently accurate maps could not be procured when 


* James : ‘‘ Musketry Instruction,” etc. +See Table B., Ord. Note, No. 111. 
See also Blunt: Rifle and Carbine Firing.” 
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needed, and that dependence will chiefly be placed on estima- 
tions made by the eye or by range-finders. It estimating dis- 
tances by the eye, it is stated that at distances from 600 to 1,000 
yards, the “more proficient’’ should be able to estimate “to at 
least within one tenth of the true distance.” * Although the dif- 
ficulties of estimation increase greatly with the distance, we shall 
assume that the “most proficient” can estimate, with the same 
degree of accuracy, distances greater than 1,000 yards. At such 
distances an estimate by eye to within one tenth of the true dis- 
tance would be as accurate as could be expected. The skirmish 
line being at 1,500 yards, fire may therefore be considered as di- 
rected with reasonable accuracy, if aimed at any point between 
the limits of 1,350 and 1,650 yards. Taking the extreme case, 
we will assume that the defence has estimated the distance at 
1,650 yards. If, now, two heights of sight be used, differing 
from each other by about 100 yards, as prescribed in our own 
and in foreign instructions for firing,t those taking the greater 
elevation would adjust their sights for a range of 1,700 yards. 
The depth of ground in rear of the object aimed at, likely to be 
struck by direct shots at 1,532 yards, is about 220 yards, accord- 
ing to the Spandau experiments. Normally, at 1,700 yards, this 
distance would be diminished ; it may be assumed to be about 200 
yards. The supports, under the above conditions, would then 
be liable to suffer loss from direct fire, if within 400 yards of the 
skirmishers. If range-finders be used, this distance, calculated in 
the same manner, would be about 310 yards, supposing the esti- 
mated to be within four per cent. of the true distance, about the 
result obtained in France at 1,000 metres. 

The visible effects of bullets fired at a line of skirmishers at 
1,500 yards would probably be too slight to afford means of esti- 
mation; and if it were, the results obtained in this way, or by 
the use of artillery fire, would not probably be closer than those 
obtained by range-finders. 

Should distances be correctly estimated, fire aimed at the 
skirmish line would hit supports 220 yards in its rear. 

It will be observed that no account has been taken of the 
probable effect of ricochets. At 2,000 yards and at greater 
ranges, the angle of fall is so great that bullets bury themselves 
in the ground. At 1,500 yards they “ very frequently left it, and 


* Blunt: ‘‘ Rifle and Carbine Firing.” 
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passed a long way beyond.” * Up to and probably somewhat 
beyond this range, ricochets will increase the distance which the 
supports must take to be reasonably safe from loss. 

From the foregoing considerations solely, the supports, in the 
general case, should, at 1,500 yards, be at least 400 yards in rear 
of the skirmishers, to be safe. But they must also be near 
enough to reinforce and afford moral support to the skirmish 
line, and to cover flanks or resist sudden attacks. To effect these 
purposes, it is affirmed that the distance of supports from the 
skirmishers should rarely exceed 300 yards. They would thus be 
required to be within the limits of direct fire, as above calculated; 
these, however, were the extreme probable limits, and it is likely 
that, in practice they would be somewhat less than those resulting 
from calculation. The tendency is to under-estimate distances 
when looking from a height to a lower level, over wide uniform 
tracts of country, or over earth-works +; one, at least, of which 
conditions, almost invariably applies in the case of a force occu- 
pying .a defensive position. Too low an estimation of the dis- 
tance would have the effect of narrowing the dangerous zone in 
rear of the skirmishers. It must be remembered, however, that 
the maintenance and support of the skirmish line are the chief 
functions of the supports, and the effectual attainment of these 
ends must be accomplished notwithstanding losses which may 
occur. “It is, however, unavoidable that the troops should fre- 
quently be brought under a close fire * * * A timid en- 
deavor to keep troops beyond the range of a heavy fire, would 
not correspond to the conditions of actual war, in which no result 
can be obtained without sacrifice.” ¢ 

From the foregoing, supports at 1,500 yards should be not 
more than 300 or less than 220 yards in rear of the skirmishers ; 
between these limits they will probably be in a great measure 
secure from serious loss, and possibly entirely without the limits 
of direct fire, while at the same time they will be sufficiently near 
the skirmish line to perform efficiently their duties as supports. 
For the reason above stated no particular distance will afford 
protection at the greater ranges, and the supports may properly 
take that distance which will become necessary at 1,500 yards. 


* Greer: ‘‘ Report on Extreme Ranges of Military Small-Arms.” Ord. Note, No. 
132. + Blunt: ‘‘ Rifle and Carbine Firing.” 

¢ ‘‘ German Regulations for the Training of Troops for the Field.” Translated 
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There is some question as to the formation which the sup- 
ports should adopt. Against the random fire to which they are 
at all times dur'og the attack exposed, formation in itself pre- 
sents no protection, since speed must, in the general case, be 
regulated by the movements of those in their front. Their 
formation should then be that best adapted to the work they 
have to perform. The disadvantages of the open, linear forma- 
tion for supports have been pointed out above. While the close 
formation exposes the supports to no greater, and perhaps even 
to less probable loss, than the open one, it presents, in other re- 
spects, decided advantages over the latter. The position of the 
supports, more or less under fire, without the privilege of return- 
ing it, is one of the most trying and demoralizing in which 
soldiers can be placed. A close formation tends to neutralize 
the bad effect of such a situation. “There is a certain moral 
security given by the close contact of men with one another.” * 
“ The more a mass of men is concentrated, the more confidence 
is given in its force, and the greater the number of men to be 
able to show a good example. Further, the greater the number 
of men to exert this influence, the easier it will be to impress a 
motive power on the whole mass.” + The moral support must 
also be extended to the skirmishers. There can be no question 
as to the superiority of the close over the open formation in this 
respect. In case of an attack on a flank a closed body, undoubt- 
edly the best formation for speed, could be quickly sent to the 
threatened point and at once deployed in any given direction. 
So, also, in reinforcing the skirmishers, any required number of 
men can be sent directly to the point where needed. The direct 
and effective control of the commanders of supports over their 
men is a most important advantage obtained by keeping these 
bodies in a close formation. These considerations point decidedly 
to such a formation as the proper one, and it is, indeed, that 
adopted generally by all civilized nations excepting our own. ¢ 

In the French and German systems the support is divided 
into two bodies placed in echelon, the smaller being in both cases 

* Home: ‘‘ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 

+ Von Scherff : ‘‘ Study of New Infantry Tactics.” 

¢ The Austrian support may be in fours, in line, in single rank, or in open file, and 
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about 150 yards in rear of the skirmishers ; the larger, in the case 
of the French, is about 500 yards* in rear, and in that of the 
Germans, about 250 yards in rear of the skirmishers. In the 
Austrian and Italian systems, the supports may be in one or 
more bodies, but they are equidistant from the shooting line. 
The smaller body, 150 yards in rear of this line, in the French 
and German systems, is termed the “ reinforcement,” and was in- 
tended to serve as a link between the main body of the support 
and the skirmishers, to afford a reinforcing body close to these, 
and, at the same time, to keep the greater part of the support 
outside the limits of direct fire. In the position assigned to the 
advanced part of the support, the effect of this fire is very con- 
siderable ; losses and demoralization, to a certain extent, must 
result, destroying some, at least, of the moral effect which it is 
a part of their functions to provide. In open country, reinforce- 
ments can as well be sent from the large support as from the 
smaller one, even though the latter be somewhat closer to the 
skirmishers ; in rough country, the supports can and should close 
up on the shooting line, and, in any case, they must do this as 
the attack progresses. With the support in one body and well 
out of the most dangerous fire, men are not compelled to pass 
from a comparatively safe place to a very unsafe one, where they 
are exposed to fire which they cannot return ; they are not, con- 
sequently, obliged to experience the demoralizing effect of such 
a situation before passing to the skirmish line to take an active 
part in the fighting. Soldiers should be placed where they are 
reasonably safe, or where they may act, and by action preserve 
their morale. The omission of the reinforcements must diminish 
losses. The supports in one body instead of two would be more 
completely under the control of their officers, and companies 
would not be necessarily broken up into so many distinct parts. 
The advantages of the reinforce body do not seem sufficiently 
great to warrant its use, while it has some quite serious disad- 
vantages. 

The echelon formation of the supports was probably originally 
adopted by the French from the Germans, and “the peculiar 
formation of the German company may perhaps account for the 
order adopted in their army. * * * It is quite possible that 
this order is made more to conform to the subdivision of the 

¢ Genl. Upton, in his ‘* Armies of Europe and Asia,” gives the distance in yards ; 
other authorities, in metres. 
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company than from any advantage derivable from three lines 
over two.” * 

Recent French writers of authority strongly advocate the 
combination of the reinforcement and the support into one body, 
and the subdivision of the fighting line into two parts, namely, 
skirmishers and supports. Colonel Home says there is no appar- 
ent reason for the “ reinforcement,” and that its advantages are 
“very questionable.” He would have the support in one body. 

The order of attack outlined above conforms to the ideas 
here advanced, by placing the three sections of each flank com- 
pany in support of its skirmishers and in a single body. 

The precise formation of the support had best be left to the 
discretion of the captain, although it should be such as best to 
enable it to take advantage of such cover as may be afforded by 
the ground, to favor rapid movement, and since a line is held to 
be the “ best to stem the retreat of skirmishers when forced back,t+ 
it should be such that a line could quickly be formed. 

Aimed fire beginning seriously to tell upon the skirmishers, 
the advance is made by “rushes.” Accepting as correct the 
principles above enunciated regarding the methods of advancing 
by this means, the best method is by alternate fractions. The 
skirmishers deployed from and crossing respectively the right and 
left half of the battalion, form the most convenient fractions for 
making the alternate rushes recommended. The battalion of 
four companies of one hundred men each, is, moreover, excep- 
tionally well adapted to such a method of advance. The front 
occupied by each “fraction” is nominally sixty-five yards, per- 
haps the limit of front over which the personal influence of a 
leader may be felt. This limit is somewhat greater than that 
assigned by some writers who place it at about forty yards. The 
front of sixty-five yards is obtained by supposing the battalion 
to be at its maximum strength, a condition which, in practice, 
would seldom, if ever, obtain. The convergence of the attack- 
ing forces upon the point of assault would also tend to diminish 
the extent of front of the fractions, especially at the short 
ranges where the need of the leader’s influence is greatest. By 
this system the entire front of battle would be divided into parts, 
each of which is under the direct command of an officer who 
knows his men and is known to them, and each part is of such 


* “* Outline of Attack Formations,” etc. 
+ Upton: ‘* Armies of Asia and Europe.” 
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length that he can exert a personal influence throughout the 
whole of the command entrusted to him. One of the greatest 
difficulties resulting from the individual order of modern fighting 
is the maintenance by officers of control overtheir men. In this 
important particular the assumed organization affords advantages 
presented by none other, either proposed or adopted, and these 
advantages are, moreover, ebtained without unduly breaking up 
- the companies, to afford small fractional parts for each officer or 
non-commissioned officer to command, by which the captain 
necessarily loses control over the larger part of his company 
from the moment of deployment. The German company, occu- 
pying 150 yards of front, has a depth of about 250 yards; the 
French company has a front of about 165 yards and a depth of 
about 365 yards; the Austrian, 250 yards front and 100 (?) yards 
depth; the Italian, 100 yards front, and 250 yards depth.* 
In all of these systems there is observed a length of front 
too great for one man efficiently to lead, and in some this 
defect is combined with a great, and unwieldy depth; in others, 
with a subdivision of the company into a number of fractional 
parts, all of which must tend greatly to diminish the captain’s 
control over his men. 

Colonel Home proposes at the first deployment to place two 
companies of 100 men each in the skirmish line to cover a bat- 
talion of 300 yards front, with two companies at 300 yards in 
rear as supports and four companies in reserve. The object of 
this formation is to maintain companies intact as units in action, 
and to allow of men serving under their captain as a leader. 
This system results from the application of the principles of 
attack of a battalion of four companies to the English battalion 
of eight. The objections urged against the division of a company 
into two or more parts are that it complicates the movements to 
be made by an attacking force and scatters the work of the cap- 
tain. ‘He has to lead the skirmishers, order up the reinforce 
line, and direct the supports, his command being 250 yards deep 
from the front to rear, and about 150 yards wide.” + These ob- 
jections are more weighty when urged against the systems of 
Continental Europe, than as applied to the formation outlined 
above. In this the captain does not personally lead his men on 


* These figures, from ‘‘ Outline of Attack Formations,” and other sources, apply 
only to the company formation in the da¢fa/ion order of attack. The company acting 
alone has usually a deeper formation. | + Home: ‘‘ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 
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the skirmish line until his entire company has been absorbed in 
it. It is not essential that he should do so, for one of his lieu- 
tenants could effectively lead the skirmishers, and would at the 
same time fulfil the requirements which are stated to be neces- 
sary in a leader, and which are urged as a reason why companies 
should not be divided, viz.: that he should know his men indi- 
vidually and be known by them. In this formation there is no 
“reinforce line”; reinforcing is done direct from the support, 
and this with his remaining duty, the directing of the support, 
the captain can efficiently perform from his position with the 
latter. General Upton states that in modern fighting a lieutenant 
performs the duty of a captain, and that a captain requires the 
knowledge and skill of a colonel.* In our supposed formation 
this distribution of duties has been followed. The lieutenant is 
made the personal leader of the men until the whole company is 
engaged ; the captain, in a fuller sense than formerly, becomes a 
commander; his duties as such are unquestionably better per- 
formed from a point in rear of the firing line, than if he were 
actually upon it; his duties are more those of direction than of 
execution. Every commander should have a body which may 
serve as a support and reserve to his own troops in front, and he 
must have means of feeding the front, or, in other words, “the 
area of action of a commanding officer will be as long and far 
deeper than formerly.” 

This is believed to be in accordance with the tendency toward 
“ individualization,” which is noticeable in modern warfare, and 
which places upon smaller bodies, commanded by officers of less 
rank, the duties and responsibilities formerly pertaining to larger 
bodies and higher grades. 

The formation under discussion, it is thought, presents advan- 
tages over the one wherein no subdivision is apparently allowed. 
It is not open to the objection of complication, urged with reason 
against the “attack by sections,” as practised in some of the Con- 
tinental systems, since the work of the captain is not scattered 
as it is in these, as shown above. Without giving the company 
the depth and number of subdivisions found in these, there is a 
certain connection between the firing line and the supports. A 
captain will care more for his own men than he will for those of 
another company. Soldiers realize this, and feeling that their 
own captain is in their rear looking out for their welfare, the moral 

* Upton: *‘ Armies of Asia and Europe.” 
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support is better. The skirmish line is fed from the company of 
which it forms a part; the new men coming to the front continue 
still under accustomed commanders, and the whole battalion may 
be absorbed into the firing line with no greater mixing than that 
of two companies of each haif battalion accustomed to serve 
under the senior captain of these companies when drilled to- 
gether as a “ division.” 

With a company as skirmishers, another in support, and two 
in reserve, such connection between bodies from front to rear 
does not exist. The peculiar advantage claimed for this method 
seems, indeed, more apparent than real, when it is considered 
that both the unity of companies and the individual knowledge 
by leaders of the men under them, cease from the moment the 
first reinforcement is sent forward. This formation also implies 
the necessary mixing up of representations of at least four com- 
panies under a single and an unaccustomed leader in the last 
stages of the attack. 

The effective ranges being reached by the skirmishers, the 
character of the fight changes. Rapid advance can no longer be 
made, and the prime object of the attackers is to develop a fire 
sufficiently intense to subdue that of the defence. To this end 
the shooting line is heavily reinforced and maintained at the 
maximum effective firing strength during the subsequent advance, 
which must be made by rushes. The supports are freely used to 
keep the firing line full ; they must close up on this line, in dis- 
regard of the losses they may suffer, in order to meet the require- 
ments of greater need both of physical and moral support to the 
firing line. During this period the supports will probably be en- 
tirely absorbed in the firing line. 

Charging distance reached, every effort is made to complete 
the demoralization of the defence by superior fire; it is probable 
that magazine guns in the hands of the attackers would here find 
their best application. Five minutes, at most, will probably de- 
cide the question of superiority of fire. That of the defence 
being sufficiently checked, the assault is made by the firing line 
and the main body. 

We must now refer briefly to the part taken by the! main 
body during the attack. After the first deployment it halts and 
remains out of fire, if possible, until the skirmishers have suc- 
ceeded in diverting this upon themselves, when it follows the 
forward movenent, 
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A rule which should always be observed during the advances 
of the main body is, that it should never be separated from its 
skirmishers by a distance greater than that of the latter from the 
main position of the enemy. It should follow at less distances 
than this, since, if the enemy attack suddenly, it would take 
some time, however short, for his intention to be made manifest 
to the commander of the main body; if the skirmishers were 
equidistant from this body and from the enemy, in case of such 
an attack, the chances are that the enemy would reach them first 
and drive them back. The main body “hurrying up from the 
rear can hardly re-establish, although it may renew the fight, and 
the probability is that what has been won already will be lost 
and have to be again fought for; fortunate if the retiring line 
does not throw the advancing troops into confusion.” The 
skirmishers being at distances greater than 400 yards* from the 
enemy, the main body may, while observing the above rule, be 
kept beyond the limits of direct fire aimed at the skirmishers. 
At this distance it will begin to experience the effect of this fire. 
It must, however, continue closing up on the firing line until the 
latter is at charging distance, when it advances rapidly, and by 
its impetus assists in carrying the enemy’s works by assault. 

During the second period the commander of the main body 
should, if necessary, send forward reinforcements to the firing 
line, should the supports to this line become absorbed before 
the beginning of the third period. 

The remarks as to the formation to be adopted by the sup- 
ports apply equally to the main body. No absolute formation 
should be prescribed, and every advantage taken of natural cover 
afforded by the ground to avoid unnecessary loss. 

The particular case we have taken illustrates the general 
method of attack by a four-company battalion under normal 
conditions—?. ¢., over comparatively smooth, open ground, 
against an enemy sheltered by intrenchments, the hardest con- 
ditions under which an attack is ordinarily made. The presence 
of woods, roughness of ground, or other irregularities in the 
topographical features of the country in general, work greatly to 
the advantage of an attacking fotce. By their aid a closer ap- 
proach may be made to the enemy’s position before deployment 
becomes necessary ; the attack may be able to dispense, possibly, 
with all but the most effective fire action; they afford shelter to 

* See Table B., Ord. Note, No, 111. 
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the supports and reserves, and permit troops to be massed at 
particular points without the enemy’s knowledge. 

It is worthy of attention that such conditions are those which 
will probably obtain in any war in which we are likely to engage, 
and that they are those to which our present system is, in many 
respects, the least adapted. Ina linear formation it is not pos- 
sible to maintain order in a march over rough country, even with 
the best-drilled troops. In the system we have outlined, no 
other than the skirmish line need be used, and this line is neither 
required nor expected to march. The troops who must fight 
our wars must be composed largely of “ volunteers” ; to demand 
of them, through a defective system of organization and tactics, 
movements declared and proved to be impossible of performance 
by the best-drilled troops in the world, is absurd ; and this is ex- 
actly what is demanded of them by our present system. On the 
other hand the system of attack afforded by the four company 
battalion, with its closely formed supports and reserves, offers 
the best attainable means of effectively controlling and directing 
inexperienced troops. 

Small companies of 100 to 125 men each are an undoubted 
advantage, and are the best adapted to meet the requirements 
of modern war, but should there arise a sudden and urgent 
need for troops, companies could be raised to a strength 
of 250 men each, without necessitating material change in the 
tactical method of attack; it would merely give us practically 
the same organization as the Germans. Were the organization 
we have sketched, adopted for our regular army, the strength 
of the infantry arm might thus be more than doubled, while 
the leaven of old soldiers would be sufficient to make it an 
efficient working force for immediate use. With three such bat- 
talions in a regiment, we could at once, almost, with our twenty- 
five infantry regiments, place in the field, ready for action, an 
infantry force of 75,000 men. 

The ten-company battalion is susceptible of no such expan- 
sion; unwieldy as it now is, any increase in its strength 
would make it still more so, and still less adapted to modern 
requirements. 

Briefly to compare our present system with the one proposed, 
it may be said that the former has no advantage not possessed in 
an equal or a greater degree by the latter, and that in the fol- 
lowing points the latter presents incontestible advantages over 
the former: in coherency in action; in flexibility and adapta- 
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bility to meet any sudden emergencies arising on the field of 
battle; in the methods it provides for reinforcing the skir- 
mishers, allowing one or more complete units of the force to be 
speedily sent to any given point in front or on the flanks, to the 
exact spot where needed, and also rendering it an easy and 
simple matter to make dispositions to repel unexpected attacks ; 
in the retention of men at all times under officers to whom they 
are accustomed; in the effective exercise of appropriate com- 
mands by all officers; in the avoidance of undue mixing of 
companies until the very last stages of an attack; in the avoid- 
ance of any dependence whatever upon numbers while under 
fire ; in its suitability for use in all varieties of country, especially 
if rough or wooded, since easily managed columns may be sub- 
stituted for long and unwieldy lines; in its suitability for use 
with inexperienced troops ; and, finally, in its capability of quick 
expansion in case of sudden need for troops. 

For these reasons this would seem to be the system above 
all others adapted to the needs of a country like ours, as it is 
suited to the topographical features of all probable theatres of 
operations in which our forces may be called upon to act ; to the 
character of the troops upon which we shall be forced to depend ; 
and at the same time it permits the expansion of the small reg- 
ular force maintained by our government to an effective army 
for immediate use in the field. 

The combination of three such battalions would give a regi- 
ment capable of meeting the probable requirements of future 
warfare. The three battalions in line would be a strong defensive 
force ; two in front and one in reserve, a strong offensive-defensive 
line; one in front, one in support, and one in reserve, a very 
strong formation for attack. 

The organization we have outlined is similar to that adopted 
by all civilized nations of recent war experience. It is the one 
which has received the warmest advocacy from our highest mili- 
tary authorities, who are also unanimous in their condemnation of 
our present system, pronouncing it “ obsolete,” ‘‘ unwieldy,” and 
“ unsuited for modern war.” General Sherman says: ‘‘ The ten- 
company organization is awkward in practice. * * * The | 
infantry regiment should have * * * twelve companies, so 
as to be susceptible of division into three battalions of four com- 
panies each.”* Such an organization, he further states, “ would 
be simple and most efficient.” 

* Memoirs. 
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Referring to so small a fractional part of an army as a bat- 
talion, the question of its organization may be deemed a matter of 
slight importance. This is not the view which meets with the 
approval of students of modern warfare. It is now upon such 
small fractions of an army that success depends. “ The actual 
success of operations in war must primarily rest on the action of 
small bodies ; good previous strategical movements, a correct for- 
mation of the order of battle, a proper selection of the points to 
be attacked, will make success, when obtained, of far greater im- 
portance ; dut the actual success must ultimately depend on the cor- 
rect handling of small bodies of men.” * If, therefore, success be 
desired, it is of vital importance that these bodies be organized 
in such manner that they may be correctly and efficiently 
handled. 

It has been said that our present ten-company battalion has 
done good service in the past and therefore need not be changed. 
It has done good service; it did good service for Frederick in his 
wars of the last century. So likewise the flint-lock musket of our 
forefathers did good service in the Revolution. But neither the 
one nor the other are the perfect creations of the Deity, and it is 
possible that time has seen the invention of a better arm than the 
flint-lock, and a better formation than that of Frederick. The 
objection to change is the offspring of routine, which “not only 
scrupulously preserves, like some sacred deposit, the errors of 
antiquity, but actually opposes, might and main, the most legiti- 
mate and the most obvious improvements.” 

Organization and tactics must be perfected in time of peace. 
To wait until war is upon us means simply disaster, and disaster 
which cannot be averted by the most ardent patriotism and the 
highest spirit on the part of an unprepared people. No nation 
could put forth greater energy, or display more patriotism and 
spirit, than did France in 1870-1 in her efforts to retrieve the 
disasters which at that time overtook her; but “it is impossible 
to resist the conviction that all such desperate efforts are worse 
than useless, and that if a country be not really in a state of war- 
like preparation, as a consequence of a well-considered system of 
organization, but few, very few, really useful measures of that 
sort can be carried into effect when once a victorious invader has 
broken through the first line of defence.”+ “ Neither armies nor 


* Home: “ Précis of Modern Tactics.” 
+ Brobstaedt and Dwyer: ‘‘ History of the Franco-German War.” 
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generals can be improvised by a decree, and if education is rapid 
on the field of battle, its cost is far too dear. * * * Time is 
no longer on the side of the defence; permanent preparation, 
then, and rapidity of mobilization stand forth as two indispensable 
conditions of every army organization.” * Such were the words 
of the committee of the National Assembly of France, appointed 
in 1872 to report upon the bill for the general organization of the 
French army. Profiting by their recent bitter experience, the 
French people pulled down their former military institutions 
and built them up again on a new foundation. It was German 
preparation in time of peace that gave victory in war. 

General Sherman has warned us that no man is wise enough 
to foretell when soldiers may be in demand again. When this 
time comes, may we not be compelled to excuse ourselves, as did 
the French, on the plea that “ we were beaten by want of prepa- 
ration, organization, and direction, and by the weakness of our 
effective, rather than by the arms of our enemies.” 


Nov. 11, 1885. 


* “‘Reforms in the French Army,” Part II., General Organization. Translated 
by Major Brackenbury, R. A. 
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VIOLATED PRINCIPLES THE CAUSE OF FAILURE 
IN INDIAN CIVILIZATION.* 


By CAPTAIN RICHARD H. PRATT, U.S.A., 
TENTH CAVALRY. 


I MAY say before I begin, that this is the first time I ever 
attempted to prepare a paper to read before an audience, and I 
have been somewhat nervous over it because of the fact that I 
am before so many who have had many more years of experience 
and observation with Indians than I have; but I give you my 
convictions, and I stand on them. 

A somewhat large and varied experience in work among and 
for the Indians, has forced upon me convictions that the tardy 
progress in their civilization, as contrasted with the rapid ad- 
vance of other of our peoples, is a standing rebuke to us as a 
nation. An inquiry into the causes which have hastened others 
forward, and held the Indians back, reveals that a few common- 
sense principles have been applied and brought wonderful suc- 
cess in the one case, and the same principles being refused or 
neglected to be applied have hindered in the other. 

Just what is civilization and what is savagery in the make-up 
of the affairs of men, and where the one begins and the other 
ends, are questions not yet settled. There are, doubtless, many 
features of conduct and management among the highest civilized 
people that could be properly called savage, and there are doubt- 
less features of management and conduct on the part of the 
most savage nations that might properly be called civilized. One 
writer says that “the permanent changes in the condition and 
arrangements of a man’s life effected by his own intelligence and 
exertions, make up human civilization. It is the artificial half of 
the good we enjoy. Nature has given us so much; our own 

* Read before the MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, December ro, 1885. General 
Hancock, President, in the chair. 
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powers of contrivance give the rest. Genius (in the sense of 
intellectual originality) is the cause, and civilization the effect.” 

Mr. Mill says: “ Whenever we find human beings acting to- 
gether for common purposes in large bodies, and enjoying the 
pleasures of social intercourse, we term them civilized,’’ and that 
“‘a savage tribe consists of a handful of individuals, wandering 
or thinly scattered over a vast tract of country.” 

It will be sufficient for the purpose to assume that American 
civilization is what we desire for all peoples within our borders, 
and that that comprises all the social qualities, the industry, im- 
provement, invention, and power to draw the greatest supplies 
from the smallest space, which we have inaugurated in this new 
western home of ours. No one will deny that these benefits 
have largely come to us because generally we have adhered to 
our platform, in which “ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal.”” It is asingular fact that nearly 
every clause of complaint we make against the parent govern- 
ment in our platform and “ charter of liberty’ can be turned and 
repeated against us with equal force and truth by our Indian 
people. 

If American civilization is to be the heritage of our Indians, 
then to consummate their full possession of that heritage they 
are to become one with us. 

No restrictions of liberty or privilege more than are upon us, 
and no exceptional relief from the enjoyment of labor and its re- 
sults, nor greater saving from the effects of idleness and crime, are 
to be extended to them. The Indians are not yet of us in any 
degree. They are still organized tribes or nations, loyal only to 
themselves, and little in sympathy with us and our government 
and its interests. They yet generally speak their own languages, 
and require us to approach them through interpreters. They 
generally practise the rites and orgies of their savagery, and 
educate their children to do so, by “white dog’ and other fes- 
tive devices in New York, and by “scalp” and “medicine” 
dances in Arizona, Montana, and elsewhere. They have no 
great desire to quit their old life and become of us. 

To my mind these conditions exist because we have never | 
given enough knowledge and experience of our institutions and 
advantages to arouse their interest. Barring the Chinese, we 
give the man of every other nation all that we have, fixing no 
limit to his status or locality. We do every thing we can to destroy 
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the ambition and effort of the Indian to become of us, and we 
do every thing we can to spur on the ambition and effort of every 
other man to become of us. The one being down is held there, 
or, if he partly rises, is speedily knocked down again. The other 
being down gets up, or being up goes higher. 

From the beginning we have forced them to organize against 
us. We have never opened a door and invited and urged them 
as we have all others to come in, and be of us. By living with 
us in our home and under the constant influence of our examples 
and competitions, the peoples of all lands and languages have 
assimilated with us into one language and people. Our Ameri- 
can success is complete at every point where American rights, 
liberty, and opportunity have had full sway. The savage negro 
from interior Africa is no exception. Why is it that seven mil- 
lions of one race starting as low or lower in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, should be successfully transplanted from another climate 
and from the opposite side of the globe, and become English- 
speaking, and accepted fellow-citizens, while two hundred and 
sixty thousand of another race being in the land have the door 
of knowledge and acceptance continually locked in their faces? 
The one, in numbers, more than twenty-five times as many as the 
other, completely loses identity, save in the color of his skin, and 
is saved to the world and its uses and development, simply by 
losing the old life ; while the other has all his former conditions 
and resources of life destroyed, but is held apart to eat the fruit 
of idleness, and forced to carry his identity to his own great loss 
of development and even destruction. The same nation deals 
life to one and death to the other, and conclusively proves by 
the results in each case that the platform upon which it builded 
is in the true line of man’s highest progress. 

By the application of the principles of equality, association, 
and example, and the full opening of the door of opportunity, 
many men of the one people reach high places of trust and honor 
in the country, and by denying equality, association, and exam- 
ple, and closing the doors of opportunity to the other, they con- 
tinue in their desperate darkness and ignorance, Slavery was 
only the meanstoan end. Any other system giving equal privi- 
leges would have secured equal results. Progress was at a foot- 
pad’s gait until the full door of citizenship swung open, when, 
they move forward with the speed of the limited express ! 

The Romans understood the vital qualities of this immersing 
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principle when they colonized the country of their barbarians, 
and brought great numbers of their children to the city itself, 
placing them under the full influence of Roman enlightenment. 
Though they were held in bondage, Macaulay tells us, that 
“Hope, that best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not 
denied the Roman slave.”” He would become free, and might 
become emperor. 

There is one society in this vast city that understands and 
uses this principle most successfully. The recent annual report 
of the Children’s Aid Society tells us that during its thirty-two 
years of gallant service, it has lifted out of the savagery and 
degradation of Five Points and other slums of the city no less 
than 77,319 young people, taught them, and sent them to country 
homes, where some have become ‘“‘ bank presidents” and “ pro- 
fessors in colleges.” Having been transplanted from the pestif- 
erous atmosphere and influences of degraded city homes into the 
invigorating air and broad sunshine of Western opportunity, and 
taken root, they are allowed to remain and grow. If, instead of 
this, the process were to send back to the city slums after a brief 
apprenticeship in the country homes, what would be the fruit of 
this grand charity? Does any one think its splendid successes of 
thirty-two years would have been a tithe of what they are? If 
the American Indian has failed to develop, unify, and American- 
ize into one with us, it has been simply because he is never 
invited, urged, and helped to emigrate into, and remain in, our 
American life as other people are. Their anxiety because of us, 
and ours because of them, will only end when they become one 
people with us, and we shall soon become one people, when the 
purpose to make us so prevails among us, and the same princi- 
ples that serve so effectually in assimilating other people to us 
are brought to bear. If we proceed in our work of educating 
and civilizing on the same lines we have pursued in the past, we 
must expect the same results. In this system each tribe is the 
unit, and every principle we bring to bear recognizes that unit. 
Separate agents, employés, schools, and systems are provided for 
each tribe. In a number of instances, those who labor for a par- 
ticular tribe, have spent years in providing a vernacular system 
of training, arranging books and translations of the Bible, prayer- 
books, hymn-books, etc., thus strengthening the walls of separa- 
tion between the Indians and our own people, rather than weak- 
ening them. Educated in these systems, the subject has scarcely 
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a wider range of intelligence and thought than before, and is vir- 
tually told by them that he is a peculiar people and must remain 
so. A vernacular system of education for the Germans was al- 
lowed for many years in Pennsylvania and the public funds were 
distributed proportionately to German schools and English 
schools. The result was such a building up of separate interests 
among neighbors as to lead to threatenings of serious conse- 
quences. The laws were changed and the public-school system 
of the State placed on one uniform English basis, whereupon the 
language lines have disappeared, and with them the inimical dif- 
ferences among the people. We train our Indians apart and edu- 
cate in tribal and even vernacular schools and so they remain 
tribes and languages. The more they are educated in the lines 
and systems we have established, the stronger they become in 
their ability to stay apart. The Cherokees, who are considered 
the most advanced in the so-called civilized tribes, are educated 
as Cherokees, on Cherokee ground, and in Cherokee schools. 

The result is apparent in their present condition, and the last 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of their Governor, which says: 

“ The Cherokees have abundant reason to rejoice. They are 
favored in all things that should make a nation prosperous and a 
people happy. They have an indisputable right to an area of 
land sufficient for the needs of generations of Cherokees to come. 
They have a perfect form of government, wise laws, unsurpassed 
educational facilities for their children, and money enough of 
their own invested to make these blessings permanent. It is true 
this nation is neither numerous, wealthy, nor powerful compared 
with many others, but it stands and relies upon the plighted faith 
of a nation that has become the strongest on earth by reason of 
its respect for human rights.” 

Reading behind this, we have in the very heart of the coun- 
try 23,000 people on 5,031,351 acres of land equal to the best in 
the United States, who farm indifferently only about one acre in 
fifty, and are more set against using themselves or their posses- 
sions for forwarding the interests of the world than many idola- 
trous nations. They block the way of commerce, compelling it to 
go around them to reach points which they stand between, and 
notwithstanding north, east, and south of them the land is teem- 
ing with industry and thrift, they will have little or none of it. 
They are wholly dependent on Anglo-Saxon blood for every 
improvement. If there is a respectable house or farm within 
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their limits, other than Cherokee enterprise made it. Their best 
institution bewails that it has been unable to instil enough enter- 
prise and training into its students to secure the building of a 
bridge across the Big Cabin, a stream about fifty feet wide. Sixty 
years of school training ought surely to have done that much for 
any people. They have a form of government, with upper and 
lower house, and the question which causes more discussion than 
any other among their great minds who gather to make laws, is 
whether Cherokee citizen rights should extend to persons having 
sixty-three parts of white blood and only one of Cherokee. This 
same condition prevails in a corresponding degree in every tribe 
which has been more or less advanced under the principles gov- 
erning our help to them in the past. 

If in addition to their school education a few of the young 
Cherokees had been compelled to serve apprenticeships, and help 
build bridges, the difficulties of crossing Big Cabin would have 
been overcome long ago. Peter the Great was not degraded by 
learning the art of ship-building. The great principle of the 
dignity of labor is too much lost sight of in Indian management. 
One of the prominent Sioux chiefs, whose name is well known 
throughout the country, during a visit at Carlisle,-made this 
speech, which I had taken down at the time. 

“If the Government would do differently with the Indians, 
the Indians would be civilized faster. The Government has been 
feeding and clothing us for a good many years and that makes our 
people lazy. If the Government would do more to help us work 
and educate our children, then we could do better. I have been 
brought up an Indian, and know all their old ways. When I 
was young, the Indians depended only on game. That was the 
way they made a living. An Indian man had to be out every day 
in storms and cold to get game. If he was idle, his family 
suffered for food. THEN LAZY INDIANS HAD TO SUFFER THE 
CONSEQUENCES. If a man is left alone to support himself and 
he is lazy, he wil! get hungry, and rather than starve he goes after 
something to eat. The Indians all understand, now, something 
about the way to raise things and make a living, and if we were 
required to depend more upon ourselves to get something to 
live on, and had more help to show us how to do, we would 
civilize faster. I often talk to my people about this, and their be- 
ing furnished every thing they want causes more laziness than 
any thing else, and I tell them that the white people are to 
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blame, and I tell the white people so too. My people are able 
to do considerable farming, and raise all they need. If they were 
helped more with things to work with, and had somebody to 
show them how, it would be a great deal better for them; but 
there are some of my people that wait every winter for supplies 
that are sent by the Government, and these people do not work 
like they ought to, and then, because these supplies are sent to 
us, many, who do raise things enough to live on, waste what they 
raise: these things spoil the Indians.” 

He was a statesman for his people in many important trans- 
actions with the Government, and his words voice for his race 
the need of a policy that opens to the Indian all the doors and 
avenues leading into our life; not merely making it possible, but 
inviting, urging, nay, forcing them to enter, and especially into 
our agricultural and industrial pursuits. The massing, inactive, 
herding systems are hand and glove with that policy which 
declared the good Indians to be dead ones. Fostered idleness 
and ignorance have destroyed more than one third of the Osages 
within the past seven years, and a still greater proportion of the 
Pawnees. There is not force enough in the supervision and 
instruction provided by the Government to keep the Indians 
healthy and active on the line of improvement. 

The policy of providing one teacher for from 150 to 200 
Indians needs to be reversed to a policy that will provide from 
150 to 200 teachers to each Indian, and that will be the case 
when our 260,000 Indians are brought into association with our 
50,000,000 of people. 

These sentiments have come to me from an experience of 
eighteen years in managing Indians. [Applause.] 


DISCUSSION. 


GENERAL HANCOCK, in opening the meeting, said: ‘‘ We are assembled here to- 
night to listen to a paper by Captain Pratt of the Army, who has charge of the Indian 
School at Carlisle, Pa. The scholars number about 500 souls, and, without further 
introduction, I present to you Captain Pratt. 

CAPTAIN PRATT :—I have brought with me a few pupils by way of illustrating 
the point I would make. I have here an Apache who has been at school nearly two 
years ; a Sioux, at the school three years ; a Pawnee there six years; a Cheyenne, six 
years ; a Nez Percé, five ; and a Winnebago who has been there one year, but had 
instruction before he came. I have told them what we are expected to do, and all 
except the Nez Percé have prepared pieces which they will recite to you. The pieces 
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are their own, except those of the Apache and the Winnebago, who have recitations, 
The Nez Percé is one of our band, and will sound a couple of army calls. (The Nez 
Percé boy then gave first call and reveille.) 


Howarp LOGAN (the Winnebago boy) was then introduced and recited Mackay’s 
well-known lines entitled ‘‘ Clear the Way.” 

FRANK Lock (a Sioux) was introduced and gave his history as follows : 

“* You all have heard of the Custer fight. At that time I was about twelve years 
old. I remember it well ; I thought I would be dropped myself into death. It wasa 
terrible fight and I did not know what to do, and I went to our enemy and in that way 
saved my life, and I thank those who did fight us, for if they had not I would never 
have become as I am now standing before you. I also thank the Great Helper above 
who commanded you to help us. Six years ago I found we must be like civilized 
people, and wanted to go to the agency school, but the teachers would not take me, for 
they thought I could not learn; so I never was in school, but I often kept a Dakota 
Reader near me to study how to write, and in a short time I could write letters in my 
own language. As J got through the study of my own language, I began to think it 
must be better for me to go to an English school, but no place was ready, and I went 
to work and got $15 a month. Some of my people said ‘ He is so poor then to work 
for white man like a Cheyenne slave,’ or one would often say ‘ He thinks he’s a white 
man ; he does n’t look like a white man’; but I have no right to give up to do the 
better way, so I kept hard at work. 

‘*Three years ago a teacher from the Carlisle Indian school went after Sioux 
children, and she asked me to go back with her to the Carlisle school. My parents 
wanted me to stay at home. I told them I had signed my name already and I had to 
go. So I came three years ago last month. I had long hair and could not talk Eng- 
lish ; I could only say ‘ bread, coffee, and smoke.’ [Laughter.] I thank the ones who 
brought us east and are trying to educate us. I wish that I could talk better so that 
I could make you all understand. I wish you would help us. Teach us to use our 
brains and our hands that we can become self-supporting citizens of the United States.” 
[Applause. ] 

Captain Pratt, in introducing the Apache boy, said that he had been sent to Car- 
lisle by General Crook two years ago in February next. He was one of fifty-two, and 
a more pitiable lot it would be difficult to find. There were at least a dozen of them 
who had nothing but a blanket to cover them. And in bare feet they had to walk 
half a mile in the snow from the cars to the school. His name in Indian means Fish, 
and we gave him the name of ROLAND FIsuH. 

The boy then made a short address but almost all was unintelligible. His re- 
marks were something like the following: ‘‘I was living in ignorance, * * * 
make aman? Never. I went tothe school. I found kindness, intelligence, indus- 
try: I hope to be a man through intelligence and industry. I have been at school 
over eighteen months, working there with the carpenter. Ihave worked ona farm for 
two months and I hope to get another chance. When I came to the school I could 
not speak a word of English, but now I talk a little English. When you know I am 
an Apache I hope you will see a better way of exterminating my people.” [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Henry KENDALL (a Pueblo) was then introduced. He said: ‘‘ My home is at 
Isleta, twelve miles below Albuquerque, New Mexico. I helped my father to herd 
cattle and in many other ways until I was ten years old. That was in 1879. When 
there were some children sent to the Santa Fé school, I was taken there by my father 
on horseback, I was there eight months in a Catholic school, and studied Spanish, 
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but very little English. August 23, 1879, we had our examination, and all our parents 
were invited, My father and mother came on horseback, as there were no cars yet. 
After our examination we returned to our homes. I was at home until some miners 
came to my father to get some workmen and a boy to carry water from the river to the 
camp. As my father was governor of the village, he spoke to some young men about 
it, and I volunteered to carry water. I worked there until the spring of 1880. About 
the last of January I heard of the Albuquerque Indian School. I stopped work, and 
went home and gave my money to my mother. I told my parents I wanted to go to the 
school. My mother gave me some money, and I went to the station and took the train 
to the school. After being at this school some time, a lady teacher told me there were 
children going to Carlisle. I thought about going, if my parents had no objection. 
I sent for my parents, and when they came I told them I wanted to go to Carlisle, ‘but 
they were not willing to let me go. They said I wanted to go to a country they did not 
know any thing about, and that I would never get back. I had not made up my mind 
whether to go or not, when my sister came to see what was the matter. She, too, dis- 
couraged me, saying that it was a shame to leave my mother crying. But I had to 
make up my mind, as the children were ready to start. A school-mate came to see me, 
and told me that he was going east and that he had left his parents crying like mine. 
I then told my parents that nothing but death or sickness should prevent me from 
coming east, and at last they consented. I told my parents we should meet again, 
if God spared all our lives. I left Albuquerque, and arrived at Carlisle February 4, 
1881. I commenced my studies, reading small words, and arithmetic in addition. In 
a little while I got very homesick, and regretted that I had left my parents in tears, 
but soon got over it. In February, 1882, my father came to see me, and was so pleased 
with the place and the way I got on that he did not speak of my going home. He 
talked to the children, and I was called to interpret his talk, but was unable. In the 
summers of 1881 and 1882 I did not go out on any farm,.but in 1883 I was sent to 
Chambersburg, Franklin County, Pa. I worked for Mr. Mohrman. I worked four 
months and a half, where I learned how to plant all kinds of vegetables, as he was a 
truck farmer. I think I served him well, because the next year when perhaps not sat- 
isfied with letters he came to Captain Pratt to see if I could go to work for him. He 
gave me $45 for my work. 

**In November, 1883, I went home ; took the money, intending to pay my way 
back to Carlisle if no other children were going. This time my parents shed tears of 
joy. When I had been four weeks at home, Dr. Given came to see me on his way to 
San Carlos Apache agency. He asked me if I would not go with him. I told him I 
would. I went with him to that agency and acted as interpreter to the Apaches, as I 
could understand him and could, through having learned Spanish, understand the 
Apaches, who spoke in Spanish. After six weeks’ stay, we secured forty-seven. boys 
and five girls ; also some chiefs came with us. I came aday ahead. About ten o'clock 
in the morning the children arrived at my place. My father, mother, and I took the 
train as far as Albuquerque with the Apaches, where I left them again. We arrived 
in Carlisle in February 2, 1884. I commenced my studies in April in the carpenter's 
trade. I worked half a day during the school term making door- and window-frames 
and sashes and tables, and have been helping build houses since. During the summer 
of 1884 I worked on a neighboring farm, and got $1.25 a day. Soon after, as Captain 
Pratt was going to New Mexico, I bought a trunk and a set of harness and sent to my 
father, I have been to the Philadelphia Electric Exhibition, Cincinnati, and Wash- 
ington, where I made some friends. Last summer the boys went to camp, but I stayed 
and worked at my trade. I have studied grammar, and history as far as the adminis- 
tration of Harrison and Tyler, and arithmetic in percentage. I read in the Fifth 
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Reader, and of geography I know something about the whole world. All this I have 
learned since I came away from home.” [Applause.] 


RICHARD Davis (A Cheyenne) :—‘‘ Soon after General George Custer had slain 
chief Black Kettle and his warriors, of the Southern Cheyennes, on the Washita River, 
Indian Territory, some six or seven hundred, under my father, departed from the 
Northern Cheyennes of Dakota and joined with those of the south. At the arrival 
of these Indians, in the spring of 1868, my life began; then the war with the 
Cheyennes was at hand. In hunting and riding on ponies with my father I learned 
that the United States troops could not capture us, [Great laughter. ] 

“* My early life was that of an Indian of the west, until, in 1875 when the Chey- 
ennes marched up with a flag of truce to the military post on the North Fork 
Canadian River. They were soon disarmed ; ponies and prisoners were taken, because 
of their cruelty to the whites in Kansas and other places along their country. 

‘*When the last war of 1874 and ’75 took place, the prisoners were put under the 
care of Captain Pratt who brought them away in chains to Florida, and the kindness 
he had taken towards them was honored by the tribe, and, in the summer of 1875, 
they were willing their children should become educated. A reservation school was 
opened, where I entered and left my blanket and paint. I attended school irregularly. 
When 1879 came, a school for all the tribes of Indians was opened at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania. I had the permission from my father to spend three years at 
that place. When I arrived, October 27th, I was put to read from the chart; in 
arithmetic I began at the first part. I had no knowledge of the English language. 

‘* The second year of school, inthe summer, I was out at Danboro, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, with a farmer by the name of Henry Kratz ; there I learned my first 
lessons in farm work. I stayed from June to September, 1881. I returned to Car- 
lisle and took up my Second Reader, arithmetic, and geography. 

‘« The third summer vacation came, and many of my Cheyenne friends who came 
with me in 1879 bade good-by to me and they returned to their western homes, but I 
turned my face towards the east instead of the west, and went to live with another 
farmer by the name of Joshua Keller, a Pennsylvania Dutchman at Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill County. I was there from June to October, 1882. I learned how to take 
care of the fruit-trees ; how to graft and bud them and many other things. Besides 
that I found many friends among the white boys, but some of them were not so good, 
and I soon left them alone. [Applause.] I returned to the school, and entered in the 
school printing-office, where I learned how tc set type for our monthly paper, the Aforn- 
ing Star. I worked half a day and went to school the other half. That year I took 
the Third Reader, arithmetic, geography, and language. During this year I becamea 
member of the First Presbyterian church at Carlisle, and was baptized by Rev. Joseph 
Vance. When our fourth vacation came I again went out to Bucks County, to live with 
a Quaker by the name of Joseph Eyre, of Darlington. I was with him from May to 
September, 1883. From him I learned to do man’s work on the farm. I was called 
from the west by my father, and on the 18th of that month some thirty of us started 
from Carlisle to our homes. On our arrival at the agency very little improvement was 
made by them, and it was greatly discouraging to me, and I begged my father to send 
me back to Carlisle. By that time I understood and spoke a little of the English 
language. I was put in a higher class and received the Fourth Reader, geography, 
arithmetic, and language. 

“The summer of 1884 I was sent to the president of a bank, John B. Garrett, a 
good Friend, of Philadelphia, to be a coachman for him from June to October. When 
the school opened I returned and began with my studies in Fifth Reader, U. S. 
history, grammar, and went into a higher arithmetic. Last summer I visited Wash- 
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ington where they wanted me to go into a printing-office, but Captain Pratt thought I 
had better stick to school a while longer and get a higher education and better knowl- 
edge of my trade. I can set seven thousand ems of type in a day and I intend to work 
until I can set twelve.” [Applause.] 


SAMUEL TOWNSEND (A Pawnee) then addressed the meeting as follows :-—‘* Those 
who have had any thing to do with the civilization of the Indians are frequently asked : 
‘ What will be their future condition? Will they remain as Indians twenty years from 
now ? Will they live on reservations as a separate people and be held as prisoners, 
or will they be enjoying the privileges, freedom, and responsibilities of citizenship ?’ 

‘* The best thing is to give us the rights of citizenship now. You say, perhaps, how 
can this be accomplished in our present condition, when we have no knowledge of the 
laws of the land? How do the Irish, Germans, and others become citizens? We 
learn to walk by walking. Break up the tribal relations, break up the reservation 
system ; give us our lands in severalty ; send our young children to school, and put the 
old ones to work ; and, within twenty years, there will be no more Indians, but men 
free from bondage, free from ignorance and pauperism, and having the same rights of 
citizenship as the President of the United States. The future requires that the Indians 
shall be something. The future says that we must come out of our degraded position 
and stand on the same ground with our white brethren. The future is our hope, and 
if we could look ahead and see what is to become of us we would strive more to be 
something. 

‘* Separation is an obstacle to the Indians. We will not advance, if set apart by our- * 
selves, as we would in civilized communities. To every Indian boy I would say: 
‘Get yourself a home and become a part of this great people.’ It has often been 
said to us that after acquiring sufficient knowledge, we should start and fight our way 
out around the world as other men, and see and learn of places outside of reservations. 

‘* The Indians should always look ahead and never behind, There is nothing be- 
hind that we ought to feel proud of. The day when we can say that this man shall be 
my Congressman, or that man shall be my President, I hope is not far distant. It is 
not distant. It is within the reach of every one who wants it. 

‘* Mixing the Indians with the whites would soon have the effect of changing our 
condition entirely. Mix our people with the whites. We are not as oil and water. It 
can easily be done. 

** The Government expects a result from us, but first let it educate us, Education 
is what we most need. The work will not be in vain, and will not be regretted when 
accomplished, We Indians have brains the same as other people. Our future will 
be prosperous if the Government will carry out its promises, and its expectations will 
be fulfilled. 

** President Cleveland understood this when he said: ‘ Educate the Indians and 
give them the rights of citizenship.’ 

** Some men say that the Indians have long been under this Government, and yet 
show no sign of civilization. How is this? Because the Government has not kept its 
solemn promises to educate them. It has failed. It does not want to do it. It tries 
to forget ; but there are friends of the Indians who insist upon carrying out the 
promises. 

‘* There are others who say that it is a waste of money to the Government. Which 
is better, to give money to feed the Indians in idleness and hold them in ignorance on 
their reservations, or to give it to education that we may fight our way out of darkness ? 
I would prefer the latter, and so would everybody who is a friend to the Indians. The 
money the Government gives to Indian education is not enough. We need more 
teachers and more school-houses. 
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‘*Did not the Government send General Sherman and others out west to make a 
treaty with the Indians, promising a teacher and a school-house for every thirty chil- 
dren? Did not the Government make a solemn promise? I think it did. General 
Sherman knows it. He went to the Pawnees and made such a treaty with them. They 
have always kept their promise, have always been a peaceful tribe, and have helped 
this Government in war, but it has not treated them justly. They have only one school- 
house for that whole tribe, and there are many children running in ignorance when they 
should be in school. One school-house cannot educate the whole tribe. Give us more 
schools and let the Government fulfil its promises. But in spite of this they are ad- 
vancing toward civilization, and a result may be expected from them in the future. 

“TI don’t know how others may feel for their people, but I feel for the Pawnees. I 
look ahead for them. I am away from them but I speak for them. I am anxious 
that they should have equal rights with other people in this land. 

‘* Let the Government give us that which it promised. If it wants us to be citi- 
zens let it do its part first.” [Applause.] 

THE TRUMPETER then played ‘‘ Marching through Georgia.” 


Earlier in the evening Captain Pratt exhibited some specimens of the work done 
by the pupils at Carlisle, amongst which were a pair of girls’ boots, a pair of pliers, 
some specimens of wood-joining, etc., and promised to have a show-case made and 
fitted up with specimens of the work done at the school, to be placed in the museum. 

As there was still some time to spare, the lecturer, at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, again addressed the meeting to the following effect : 


CAPTAIN PRATT :—The half hour which we must wait until the boat leaves, will 
enable me to give you something of the story of Carlisle. 

In the winter of 1874 and 1875 we had a war with the Cheyennes, Arapahoes 
Kiowas, and Comanches. It was inaugurated for the purpose of stopping them 
from raiding and depredating in Texas and Kansas. We had had a war with them in 
1868 and 1869 for the same purpose, and they had been turned over to the Indian 
Department at their agencies comparatively peaceful and all right, but through the 
want of energy and force in managing they again gradually came to have too great 
latitude, and, after two or three years, they again began to wander off the reservations 
into the bordering States, killing peopie, making captives of women and children, 
stealing horses and all that, until 1874, when their boldness and depredations were so 
great as to bring even the Quaker management to demand punishment. General 
Sheridan said to the Department at Washington, that if the President and Secretary 
would allow him, he would stop it, He stated that his plan would be, to notify the 
Indians that by a certain date every one who wanted to be friendly should come in 
close to their agencies and answer to daily roll-call, and that those who remained out 
after that date would be considered hostile, and the troops be sent after them to com- 
pel their submission, and that when they were caught he would select those against 
whom great crime could be proven and have them tried by a military commission, and 
if to be executed have that done at their agencies, and those who were notoriously 
guilty of crime which could not be legally proven, he would send to one of our eastern 
forts to be held as hostages. The proposition was submitted to President Grant, and 
General Sheridan was authorized to go ahead. I know this from having been in charge - 
of Indian matters at Fort Sill at the time, and having copies of the correspondence 
placed in my hands to guide in making up the charges. War was accepted by most of 
the Cheyennes and Comanches, nearly half the Kiowas, and a few of the Arapahoes, 
and, during that winter, strong commands under Generals Miles, Mackenzie, Buell, 
Davidson, and Colonel Price were kept actively moving through their haunts in the 
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Plains country, and before spring most of them were either captured or forced to come 
in and surrender at the agencies. The bad ones were selected, under General Sheri- 
dan’s arrangement, and charges were alleged against the proven criminals. The others 
well known to be guilty of crime, but which could not be established by legal proof, 
and those notoriously engaged in stirring up bad feeling among their people were 
held, and all in irons. About the time we were ready to go to trial there was a 
change in the plan, and the proven criminals as well as the other classes were sent 
to Florida, seventy-four in number. More than half of them were young men. These 
were formed into small schools and taught by several charitable ladies, who came to the 
fort day after day and gave one to two hours’ instruction. 

The older men did not go to school, but were required to work and to move in 
lines that would improve them. There were many interesting incidents and experi- 
ences in the old fort, but time will not admit relating them now. After three years 
the prisoners were ordered to be released. About the time the order was issued, Gen- 
eral Hancock came to Florida and visited the fort, talked to the Indians, and when he 
found that a number of the younger ones would like to remain east and go to a regular 
school two or three years more, he encouraged them. Twenty-two of the younger men 
determined to remain, if they could. The General promised he would speak to the 
authorities, as he was going to Washington, and this was the turning-point that led to 
the opening of the Indian branch of Hampton School. General Armstrong took 
seventeen, and, finding there was in them material for future good, went to Washing- 
ton and talked to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Schurz, and to President Hayes, 
and they decided to give him a larger number. I was sent to Dakota, and brought to 
Hampton forty-nine youths, both boys and girls. General Armstrong claimed that he 
undertook the work with the understanding that I would remain with him, but as there 
were only seventy Indian pupils, and he already had Captain Romeyn, of the Army, 
who knew Indians well, and knowing the great wants of the work, I did not feel it 
right to stay in so small a field. The General went to Washington and talked to the 
Secretaries of War and Interior, and they Rad a clause inserted in the Army bill for 
“*the detail of an officer of the Army, not above the rank of captain, with reference to 
Indian education.” General Armstrong claimed this meant my detail to Hampton. I 
felt that any material success in educating Indian youth depended on taking large num- 
bers, as well as using the best systems, and bringing them into the best contact, and 
that if the Government really wanted to do any thing, it would have to go about it in 
a respectable manner. Our Government work at Indian education, as I had seen it on 
the frontier, was to me equivalent to an attempt to elevate the current of the Missouri 
into another channel with a cistern pump. I felt that the great mass of the Indians 
needed most to be brought into contact with our best agricultural and industrial people. 

I then decided to ask for Carlisle Barracks and for 250 to 300 children to prove 
what might be done in the way of educating them into civilization. 1 went to Wash- 
ington and submitted the matter to Mr. Schurz. He asked me if I had spoken to the 
Commissioner about it. I said I had not. He told me to bring Mr. Hayt, who was 
then Commissioner, to his office. I did so, and on consultation Mr. Schurz soon 
decided to undertake the school, if we could get the barracks, and instructed me to 
see the Secretary of War. I went to see Mr. McCrary, and stated the matter to him. 
Immediately he said : ‘* Well, Captain, I will say this, if there are no legal objections, 
we will turn over Carlisle Barracks for an Indian school at once, and if there are legal 
objections, we will ask Congress to remove them.” Legal objections were found to 
exist—‘‘ there was no precedent for it.” A bill was drawn at Mr. McCrary’s sugges- 
tion, which he and Mr. Schurz corrected, and Mr. Pendleton introduced it in the 
Senate and Governor Pound introduced it in the House. For three months we fought 
the matter, taking delegations of Congressmen to Hampton. 
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We got a good report from the Indian Committee of the House, and it was recom- 
mended that the bill pass, but there were too many other bills in the way. Finally 
Mr. McCrary said: ‘‘I will consult General Sherman and General Hancock about it, 
and if there is no military need for them, I will turn over Carlisle Barracks for an 
Indian school, pending action on the bill,” 

I remember very well General Hancock’s endorsement was that ‘‘ the barracks 
would never be required for military purposes again, and that he knew of no place 
better to inaugurate such an experiment.” General Sherman approved, and on the 6th 
of September I got the order from the War Department and on the same day a letter 
of instruction from the Interior Department. 

On the Sth of September I took Miss Mather, a lady of sixty-three, as assistant, 
and started to see Spotted Tail and Red Cloud. On our arrival at Rosebud, the 
agent, who had been instructed to turn the Indian children over to me, said: ‘‘I have 
talked to the Indians about it, but it is of no use; you can’t get any children.” I 
asked him to get the chiefs together and let me have a talk with them. He called a 
council, and I went before it, with Miss Mather and the interpreter. There were 
thirty-six chiefs present. I laid the plan before them and said: ‘‘ The agent tells me 
you will not send your children to school. I have been sent here for them. If I go 
away without them, I shall have to tell the Government why, and I want to know from 
you why you will not let them go!” They then talked among themselves, and Spotted 
Tail got up and made a speech about like this: ‘‘ We will not send our children to 
school, because the white people are all thieves and liars, and we do not want them to 
learn such things.” [Great laughter.] He went on to state what he meant by saying 
we were thieves and liars, and he made out a pretty good case. [Renewed laughter. ] 
One of his complaints was that we had taken the Black Hills from them and had 
given them a very small price, and our men were now running reservation lines 
‘aking in more of their ground than the treaty allowed. After he was through I said : 
** Spotted Tail, if you had gone to school when you were a boy, you might have known 
the value of the Black Hills, and that there was gold there, and have been taking it 
dut yourself. As to the lines around your reservation, if you had gone to school, you 
might now know surely about them, and even be running the lines yourself.” I then 
made a personal appeal to Spotted Tail, Two Strikes, Milk, and others to send their 
own children, and they did. They went away and brought in more than I was author- 
ized to take. Afterwards, when Spotted Tail visited Carlisle, he said he would send a 
regiment of children, if the Department would take them. 

We have grown to be a school of 500 pupils, representing about forty tribes, with 
a combined system of literary and industrial training very complete in method and 
application, so that every boy and girl passing through our five years’ course becomes 
quite competent to hold their own in civilized life. 

By half-day school and half-day work we give to the boys practical instruction in 
some one branch of mechanics, as carpentry, blacksmithing, wagon-making, harness- 
making, tinsmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, printing, painting, baking, and agricul- 
ture ; and to the girls a knowledge of all kinds of sewing, cooking, house and laundry 
work, An important feature of the school is what we call the ‘‘ planting-out” system. 
During vacation we send out into families all the pupils fitted, for whom we can find 
suitable places. And when we can make satisfactory arrangements to have pupils 
attend white schools we continue them out for a year or more. We have thus out 
at this time eighty-six boys and girls. Nothing in our experience gives better results 
than this. It individualizes and gives character. 

Since the school began we have had ten hundred and forty students under 
care, and of these seven hundred and eight have had ‘“ out” and ‘‘ family” expe- 
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rience. of this number only seven have been charged with criminal conduct. We 


always ask that unsatisfactory pupils be returned to the school. Forty-two, or six per- 


cent., have been sent back, which is a record to which we feel the maligned Indians 
may invite competition. 

From my experiences I can say that if the Government will inaugurate a sufficient 
number of schools within the limits of civilization, and carry out on a large scale this 
system of sending children out as soon as prepared for it, we will practically assimilate 
our 260,000 Indians in a few years. 

I am very much obliged to you for permitting me to present this matter. [Loud 
applause. ] 

THE CHAIRMAN :—If there are any persons here to-night who know more on the In- 
dian question than Captain Pratt, we shall be pleased to hear from them. If not, some 
gentleman will no doubt, on the part of the Institution, express his sentiments as to the 
benefits of the occasion, and we will be glad to hear from this gentleman. 


CoLoneL HAMILTON (5th Artillery):—I would merely say that I am delighted to 
be able to state that I was one of the ’75 men spoken of. I do not mean that I was one 
of the seventy-five Indians—I mean I was one of the men of the year ’75. 

I then happened to be in command at San Augustine, Fla., when those men were 
brought by Captain Pratt, and I had the honor of issuing rations and clothes to them. 
We had them, certainly, as prisoners at first. We boxed them up and put large planks 
round to keep them in. After a time, however, we began to find that they were not 
such wild animals after all, and when they were let out, they showed that they were 
quite human. 

One day Captain Pratt said to me that these men need not be considered as prisoners, 
and that he would be glad to have the fences taken down if I had no objections. I said 
that we would do it first and settle the matter afterwards with Washington if there was 
any trouble. It would have done your heart good to see the Indians pull down those 
fences. They felt that they were enfranchished ; that they had lost their character as pris- 
oners. Then Captain Pratt thought something had to be done to make them move in 
certain lines, and he commenced a system of drills, which has resulted in the present 
system of education. 

I am not one of those who know more about Indians than Captain Pratt, so I can- 
not fall under the category of our Chief's permission, but I get up to move a vote 
of thanks to Captain Pratt for his very able paper and for the very entertaining presen- 
tation which he has given. When we left Saint Francis’ Barracks these Indians 
formed its guard against the thieving of the citizens—who denounced formerly there 
being exposed to being scalped by these savages—until the new garrison should arrive 
from Tocoi. 


GENERAL Fry :—I second Colonel Hamilton’s motion. I attended a very large 
meeting where General Armstrong delivered a very interesting address. General Arm- 
strong dwelt with great earnestness upon the labors of Captain Pratt. He spoke of his 
great power and influence with the Indians, and finally, in order that the audience 
might have a full understanding of Captain Pratt, he described him as ‘‘ that wonder- 
ful man, Captain Pratt.” Colonel, I second the motion. 

The motion was then put to the meeting in regular form and carried unanimously. 
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THE RED MAN’S GOD. 
‘*Lo! the poor Indian.” 
By CAPT. REUBEN M. POTTER, U. S. Army. 


IT is a singular fact that one of the least progressive of the 
races of men holds a monotheistic faith as pure, with a mythology 
as little grotesque and extravagant, as any nation of antiquity, 
or, I might perhaps add, as any nation of modern times in which 
rationalism has made no strong inroad against old theology. 

I wrote, some years ago, a short essay on this subject, but as 
it appeared only in an obscure village newspaper, I am confident 
that it never came under the notice of any reader of this JOUR- 
NAL. I therefore venture to rewrite and enlarge it, with a view 
of offering it to the magazine of the Military Service Institution. 

During a debate in the United States Senate on Indian 
affairs, over twenty-five years ago, one of the orators of that 
body took occasion to denounce our aborigines as heathen sav- 
ages, on which Senator Houston, of Texas, replied indignantly 
that the Indians were not heathens. “They worship,” said he, 
“the same Divine Lord whom the prophets of old invoked—even 
the GREAT SPIRIT.” Houston, who had been an adopted mem- 
ber of an Indian tribe, with the rank of chief, knew what he said, 
and he was right. The Indian tribes found within the original, 
‘ though not within the present, bounds of the United States pro- 
fess the creed to which Houston alluded. The same remarks 
would apply probably to many of the tribes of British America, 
though not to those of Mexico, nor fully to those of our Pacific 
Slope. Among the first-mentioned group there may be some. 
obscure exceptions; but, if so, they are not known to me. 

To the great mass of the red men of the North the GREAT 
SPIRIT is the creator and ruler of the universe; and though they 
recognize and venerate subordinate spirits, the existence of those 
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does not conflict with the ONE-GOD IDEA, any more than does the 
high celestial attitude assigned to angels by Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans, as well as by the followers of Zoroaster. Prayers, 
it is true, are sometimes uttered to those minor spirits ; but, like the 
saints of the Christian church, they are addressed rather as medi- 
ums than as divinities. Indeed, there is less of polytheism in those 
prayers of the “ poor Indian,” than in the saint-and-angel invoca- 
tions of the other worshippers; for, to the red man’s view, the 
minor spirits are part and parcel of the Great Pervading Spirit. 

Some tribes of the group referred to, if not all of them, recog- 
nize a Bad Spirit, whom they propitiate by sacrifice; but he does 
not fill the prominent position which the Evil Principle did 
among the Zoroastrians; nor is he a potent rival of the Most 
High, as alien deities were among the early Hebrews; nor is he 
so much an object of fear, as Satan among Christians and Eblis 
among Mohammedans. The fear which Christians feel towards 
Satan is strangely mingled with contempt; but the red man, I 
think, escapes this inconsistency. 

Like other rude professors of monotheism, the red man, it is 
true, has many superstitions that seem more compatible with 
polytheism than with his own belief. Among those is the rever- 
ence he pays to the particular animal which is typical of his tribe 
or family, or, in certain cases, of himself individually, and which 
has ‘some vague functions of a patron assigned to it. Of this 
kind was the reverence felt by the Leni Lenape for the turtle. 
But this feeling is to be classed among the minor whims 
of superstition—surviving relics of fetishism, which a higher 
creed has spared, without being influenced by it, and, like the 
veneration paid to mediums merely as such, do not amount to 
deification. It was long before the faith of the Jehovist outgrew 
the use of Teraphim or household idols, inherited from an earlier 
and ruder creed; and the followers of Zoroaster never got clear 
of that undue veneration for sun and elements, which had come 
to them from primeval Nature Worship; yet the monotheism of 
neither Hebrew nor Persian was ever endangered by those minor 
errors. 

The Indian idea of spiritual being involves a mystery, which, 
like the Christian Trinity, combines unity with divisibility. The 
word most commonly used to designate spirit in the Indian 
languages has no exact equivalent in ours. It means hidden 
power, whether it be concealed in visible objects or exist where 
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nothing is to be seen. It means all that is potent and incompre- 
hensible, and is applied to whatever, to the Indian view, operates 
like a mysterious charm, such as drugs and other remedies. 
Hence our frontier interpreters, who are generally illiterate men, 
and know little about the equivalents of language, usually take 
up the word medicine to translate the Indian word for spirit ; 
for they hear it spoken in the lower sense much oftener than in 
the higher one. Hence we have an absurdity often met with in 
tales of frontier adventure—that of calling the Creator of the 
Universe the Big Medicine. 

The Indian word for spirit, in its higher sense, is so often used 
in its widest and vaguest meaning, that the habit gives to their 
religion an aspect of pantheism, stronger than what really under- 
lies it. The red man’s creed is not that every thing is a part of 
God, but that God is zz every thing. From one point of his view 
the Great Spirit is an all-pervading element of life, power, and 
intelligence ; but from another he is a personality, who, like the 
Jehovah of the Pentateuch, though normally invisible and shape- 
less, can, when he chooses, manifest his presence in a human form. 
That form is probably supposed to be a product of creative will 
exerted for the accommodation of human senses. Tradition 
rarely tells of such manifestations ; and in some tribes they are, 
perhaps, never heard of; and, so far as I know, the red man’s 
devout fancy never degrades his Divinity by making him take 
the form of a beast. The Pervading Spirit dwells in every object, 
whether of nature’s or of man’s making. There is a spirit of the 
water and of the wind; and each minor object contains an in- 
dwelling essence. The spirit of a remarkable rock or tree has 
sufficient dignity to claim special individual reverence, and call 
forth prayers from the venerator. Yet this reverence does no in- 
justice to the Great Spirit, for with him the local spirit is identi- 
cal. If that local reverence for visible objects be fetishism, it is 
either an aftergrowth out of monotheism, caused by pantheistic 
tendencies, or a pre-existing sentiment which has grown into and 
become a part of monotheism. The red man’s conception of God 
is either that He is an element with personal attributes, or a per- 
sonality with elementary attributes. Which of the two definitions 
best expresses his belief I know not, nor perhaps does he himself ; 
but I believe that either definition comes nearer to the philosophi- 
cal conception of God than is found in any of the old creeds 
which claim a source of direct inspiration. 
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The Indian languages, in addition to the word I have referred 
to for spirit in its general sense, have a word for the disembodied 
spirit of any thing in which it had once been embodied ; and for 
this term the nearest equivalent is shade. As there is a soul in 
each animal and implement, “the poor Indian” not only hopes 
that in the happy hunting grounds “ his faithful dog shall bear 
him company,” but that the shade of every bow and arrow, pouch 
and pipe, used up in his life or buried in his grave, shall be at his 
service ‘‘in the land where his father has gone.” Yet this de- 
gree of individuality in lesser spirits does not contradict the fact 
that they are part and parcel of the Great Pervading Spirit. 

Among the tribes referred to, this monotheism may vary in its 
minor traits, in being more or less vague, or more or less inclined 
to pantheism, dualism, or to rude superstitions ; but its essential 
character is in all as above stated—that is, in the group of tribes 
which I have pointed out. 

There are three important points in which the red man’s reli- 
gion illustrates what I take to be inherent traits of monotheism. 
The first is, that when primitive man reaches the conception of 
divine unity he begins to form more pure and exalted ideas 
of the attributes of his only Divinity than he had entertained of 
characteristics of the plurality he had before worshipped. It is 
true that the one God of a monotheistic barbarian is still the 
Deity of a savage, and liable to bear a savage aspect, but time is 
sure to mellow it into a look more benign than those of the many 
gods of his Pagan neighbor, though the latter should be ahead of 
him in civilization. The Hebrew Jehovah and the Persian Or- 
muzd, though not without harsh, unpaternal features, were, in 
the rudest stage of their followers, comparatively free from the 
malignant, grotesque, and licentious traits of pagan divinities. 
Thus, too, the Northern Indian’s view of the Great Spirit, though 
far below the Christian idea of God, would compare well with the 
Hebrew’s conception of Jehovah, or the Persian’s of Ormuzd. 
The other two traits of monotheism which I refer to, are its ten- 
dency to drop image worship and human sacrifice ; though it 
may be done more surely than rapidly. Both errors are no doubt 
liable to pass over to the better creed from the polytheism which 
always goes before it; but if the new faith continues untainted 
by the old, those errors will in time drop from it. 

The religion of the Hebrews, though often stained by idolatry 
and inhuman rites, and occasionally by licentious practices, seems 
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to have taken those traits from without more than from inner de- 
velopment. They came from pagan contact when monotheism 
was impaired, grew more rare as it recovered, and disappeared 
when it grew strict and pure. Of the Persian or Zoroastrian wor- 
ship we know less; but what little information we have creates 
a belief, that, from its earliest eras, it was more free than Israel’s 
worship was from idolatry, human sacrifice, and licentious rites ; 
but not more free from them than our Northern aborigines have 
been since we have known them. 

That the worshippers of Ormuzd continued less tainted than 
the followers of Jehovah, may have been in part owing to 
the Persian’s safer geographical position and superior numbers, 
but it may have been somewhat due to doctrinal causes. The 
early Hebrew believed death to be the end of man. He feared 
no hell but the grave, and looked for no heaven save earthly 
prosperity. He had no hereafter, and no Devil to scare him 
into doing right. Alien gods he knew were the foes and rivals 
of his own; but they could inflict no future punishment, and the 
facts of life showed that the followers of Baal and Ashtaroth 
met with at least as much luck as the worshippers of Jehovah. 
Under the influence of feelings created by this state of fact and 
belief, it is not strange that apostasy in Israel was then frequent. 
The faith of the Persian was different. Ormuzd was, properly 
speaking, his only God, a benign being whom he was bound to 
love and worship. But that Divinity was not omnipotent ; for 
he had a bitter and dangerous foe in Ahriman, the Evil Principle. 
Him the devout Persian was bound to hate, though he might 
propitiate him with begrudged sacrifices. The Persian, more- 
over, had faith in a future state where virtue would be rewarded, 
and all fear of Ahriman be quenched. The origin of evil 
and the permission of evil by a good and omnipotent God are 
distressing subjects of study which ancient thought could not 
solve, though Zoroaster got around it by taking away omnipo- 
tence. The Jew and Christian leave the difficulty untouched. 
The red man, as well as I can infer, adopts the Persian view 
of the case; for he does not hesitate to propitiate the Evil 
Spirit by sacrifice; and some Indian legends, I am told, admit 
that the Great Spirit has at times been baffled. Thus, on this 
difficult point, the red man takes the only stand that is con- 
sistent. In all stages of man’s development, belief in a future 
state, based on conceptions of divine justice, must be morally 
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beneficial ; and, in an early stage, belief in an Evil Principle may 
have the same tendency, as it relieves Divinity from a reproach ‘t 
must bear, if the Most High be named as the source of good and 
evil, light and darkness, as He is by the Junior Isaiah. We can, 
I think, most of us, adopt the Persian creed if we change the 
name of Ahriman into impossibility or necessity. We know not 
if the Bad Spirit of the red man was adopted from some forgot- 
ten races, but his existence is as likely to have been suggested to 
the primitive Indian mind by the existence of evil, which it 
would be profane to attribute to a Good Spirit. But we Chris- 
tians know where our Devil came from. The Jews stole him 
from the Persians and gave him to us. He did good as well as 
harm in medieval society; but his usefulness, I opine, is now 
near its end. 

The Asteks of Mexico were polytheists in their creed and 
idolaters and man-immolators in their worship, while the Indians 
of the North who worship the Great Spirit only, escaped those 
sins ; and it must have been from an innate predisposition of his 
creed to slough them off. Of the cause of that tendency I have 
yet to speak. 

The monotheistic red man, so far as I can learn, never at- 
tempts to represent the Great Spirit by any image or artificial 
symbol, though he sometimes, but rarely, represents inferior 
spirits, such as the spirit of the water, by a rude pictorial device. 
This I know is viewed by some good thinkers, not as a token of 
advancement but of the lack of it, being attributed to a want of 
the zsthetic faculty in the Northern Indians, who, it is surmised, 
would have been image worshippers like the Asteks, had they 
acquired the same skill as image-makers. This, however, may 
well be doubted, unless the Northern Indian had remained, like 
the Astek, a polytheist. It takes less skill to make such an idol 
as would satisfy a savage than it does to construct a swift canoe; 
and polytheistic savages, however low in art, often seek to give 
some visible form to each of their gods. Pagan savages are, no 
doubt, at times without an idol, because they are too indolent or 
unskilful to make one ; but it is a mistake to assert, as has been 
done, that they never have idols, but only fetishes in human 
shape. The image, however rude, if it represent a being or an 
idea, though it be a fetish, is also an idol. As all readers may not 
assign the same meaning to the word just used, I will here state 
that by a fetish I mean a piece of matter, whether shaped or 
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shapeless, which possesses magical qualities within itself apart 
from any that may come to it. When the red man of the North 
had more gods than one, as I have no doubt he once had, he 
probably had images of the double character. The representa- 
tion he now makes of an inferior spirit by a pictorial device, no 
doubt points to a former habit, which once included all of his 
gods among its delineations, and still clings to lower objects of 
veneration, though it shrinks from seeking to portray the highest. 
The Indian’s rude picturing of an inferior spirit disproves the as- 
sertion that he escapes idolatry only from lack of zsthetic ca- 
pacity. When he was a polytheist, the same rough skill which 
delineates the lower spirits now, rendered the same homage alike 
to high and low; but monotheism now checks the hand of the 
limner as it moves upward. . 

Touching the other tendency of monotheism to suppress the 
“altar’s cannibal appetite,’’ the pagan Asteks, as I have already 
observed, were much addicted to the man-immolation of super- 
stition ; but the one-god-worshippers of the North did not go 
beyond the butchery of mere savagedom. Whatever atrocities - 
they may commit they never make of their captives, or any other 
human being, a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. Their cruelties are 
acts of revenge, reprisal, or tribal antipathy, sometimes perhaps 
of mere barbarian wantonness ; but they never take the shape of 
religious propitiation. The cannibalism of the Asteks was a part 
of the rite of propitiatory sacrifice; but in the comparatively few 
cases in which it is practised by the Indians of the North, it is re- 
sorted to as a charm to transfer to themselves the valor of those 
they feed on; and, when their wives are brought into the feast, 
it is to qualify them for becoming the mothers of valiant sons. 

Indian monotheism has another feature remarkable as being 
rarely found in such a creed, especially when its professors have 
not been softened by long civilization. It is free from bigotry 
and intolerance. When the Indian discusses his religious belief 
with those who do not share it with him, he does it in a calm, dis- 
passionate manner, that would put out the fires of Smithfield, if 
they were within reach of its influence. In that discussion the 
red man shows at once that he has not reached that degree of 
advancement in religious notions which converts error of opinion 
into spiritual treason. Thus in his conception of divine unity, 
and in the liberality of his faith, the red man often compares 
favorably with the monotheist of more intellectual races and 
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more enlightened conditions. This fact does not favor a theory 
upheld by many modern rationalists, that Hebrew monotheism 
could not have originated in the infancy of that race, and that, 
when it did originate, it could have come forth only under an 
aspect of extreme bigotry. It is well known that the religion of 
the Sanscrit Vedas was purer in its earlier than in its latest 
forms; and the best analogies we can reach, and the best infer- 
ences we can draw,do not contradict the assumption that He- 
brew monotheism may have been simpler and less perverted in 
the patriarchal age, before it was burthened with Levitical rub- 
bish, than in the prophetic era. 

I have already tried to show that monotheism tends to exalt 
our conception of Divinity, and elevate the influence of religion 
on ourselves, and also to show from facts that the same doctrine 
hastens the abolition of idolatry and inhuman rites. I will now 
inquire how the causes operate in accomplishing this. 

That monotheism was the primeval creed of man I wholly dis- 
credit. I would as soon believe that the reign of reflection went 
before that of perception. I will not inquire here if fetishism, in 
all cases, goes before nature-worship; but a tribe which has 
escaped or risen above fetishism I have no doubt is sure to step 
into nature-worship. The lights of heaven, the power of ele- 
ments, and all in nature which impresses man with admiration, 
gratitude, or dread, become his gods, which are as numerous as 
those objects. 

From this starting-point races diverge according to char- 
acter. A tribe gifted with poetical fancy, rich in metaphor, 
and having artistic tendencies, is apt to personify those lights and 
elements, and give to each a personal name. Thus the unseen 
wielder of thunderbolts becomes Jove; and the sun takes the 
name of Apollo. Idolization in human shape follows; and thus 
the divinities step out of the misty elements which had en- 
wrapped them into a clear atmosphere of man-like personality. 
Then that nation has become chained to polytheism and idolatry 
for ages to come. 

Another nation less flighty in imagination, but more sedate, 
and not less intellectual, reflects on the operations of nature till 
their regularity of routine and evident lack of personality sug- 
gest for the vast machine an unseen ruling FORCE, while nature’s 
unity of plan proclaims unity of mind in the mysterious power 
which governs. The last-named doctrine may for some genera- 
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tions take cnly with an enlightened minority, and become half 
blended with the paganism it seeks to supplant, but cannot yet 
overcome; but it triumphs at last, and then the unseen God 
reigns over that people without a rival, and from his singleness 
of personality has no need of an idol to identify him. 

I have taken up the examples of the Greek and the Hebrew, 
as the reader will perceive, to illustrate my theory of the growth 
of creeds; but who shall illustrate that process in the red man’s 
faith? He is neither a Shemite nor an Aryan; and how did he 
find out God? Did he gain his knowledge from some race which 
has vanished from the earth, or is the knowledge less difficult of 
attainment than it seems? On this mysterious question I venture 
no conjecture. 

But on another subject I have promised brief inquiry. Is 
monotheism preferable to polytheism, notwithstanding intoler- 
ance that usually enwraps the former? Monotheism is undoubt- 
edly preferable. It holds out for man’s guidance one law and 
one allegiance, while polytheism mystifies the moral sense by the 
rivalry of sovereignty and conflicts of duty. It was no doubt the 
rivalry of divinities that made human sacrifice more frequent and 
more continuous in polytheistic countries than it was in Israel or 
in Persia. Rival priesthoods would outbid each other in offers 
of luck, if sufficiently paid for, and the votary, after rams and 
goats had failed to bring luck, would offer first a slave and thena 
son. Plurality of gods, or perhaps even of godheads, diffuses 
and exhausts the faculty of reverence, which would not wear 
itself out if not divided among many. Polytheism fosters idola- 
try as well as human sacrifice. The worshipper of one only God 
needs no image of THE BEING to identify Him; while the wor- 
shipper of many has need of distinctive form and feature for 
each divinity, so that he and his may unmistakably distinguish 
one from another, and, if needful, skulk, without blunder, from. 
Baal to Molok and from Molok to Dagon. The one God of the 
monotheist, however, needs no visible shape to represent the 
mysterious unseen. Each god of the polytheist represents 
either what is visible, such as the sun, or has once been visi- 
ble, such as a hero or ancestor, or an impression on the senses, 
as of wind or thunder, or an unmysterious idea or affection that 
is suggestive of something visible. An original that is seen calls 
for a visible representative. The Creator of the sun scorns an 
image; the sun itself shines approvingly on the statue of 
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Apollo. The great moral objection to idolatry is, that it lowers 
our conception of what is mysterious by familiarity. It associates 
divinity with scenes and objects that smother spiritual thought. 
When the half-paganized Jehovist adored his god in each high 
place, by means of ¢eraphim, he weakened the sense of unity by 
making many images of ONE; but as his mind grew, and his 
thoughts gained purity, he saw through the illusion, and the 
teraphim fell before his convictions, as the statue of Dagon did 
before the unidolatrous ark. 

The early belief, found in the oldest books of Hebrew scripture, 
that no man could see God and live, was the conception of a race 
who believed in an Invisible God, whose image, if one could be 
made, they would fear to look upon. It was also the concep- 
tion of a monotheistic race, for so awful a mystery could attach 
only to unity. The evident antiquity of the notion referred to 
favors my opinion that the Hebrew race may have been no less 
idolatrous and more monotheistic in its infancy than in the Pro- 
phetic era. 

Before I bid adieu to the red man I cannot omit to remark 
that, among the misfortunes for which he cannot be held re- 
sponsible, he has been the unwitting cause of a stupendously stu- 
pid ethnological theory. More than one book has been written 
to prove that the North American Indians are descended from 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. That missing and untraceable body 
of people have been the subject of so many absurd written and 
printed conjectures, that I think the whole Christian Church 
ought to unite in prayer that the lost tribes may be found, 
to put an end to the nuisance of theory. I can conceive the 
possibility of mistaking a wolf for a Newfoundland dog, but not 
the possibility of mistaking an Indian for a Jew, so totally unlike 
are the two races in mind and body, in taste and tone, in habit 
and custom. A race which produced in early ages such men as 
Moses, Isaiah, and the founder of Christianity, and in later times 
many such men as Mendelssohn, Rothschild, and Beaconsfield 
can well afford to leave to “the poor Indian” the glory of all 
such heroes as Powhatan, Tecumseh, and Red Jacket. 

For much of what is contained in this essay I am indebted to 
Captain Washington Matthews, of the Medical Department of 
the Army, who has been long in contact with Indian tribes, and 
has given close attention to their religious belief and legends as 
well as to their languages. 
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If Christianity should fade from Europe, its inhabitants could 
not go back to the gods of the Celt, the Goth, and the Saked ; 
for a people who have been for ages monotheistic (or measurably 
so) could not return to polytheism. But if the white man of the 
Western Hemisphere should lose his present faith, he might with- 
out shock to reason or reverence take to the creed of his prede- 
cessor on the soil. 

The red man’s faith, when freed from its moderate amount of 
dross, would form a noble basis for a new religion ; and I would 
be glad to know that a prophet, greater than Tecumseh, is yet to 
arise for the mission I hint at. We Christians take too little note 
of the good and true which so often appears in the creed of the 
alien. How few of us, for instance, duly appreciate the mission 
of a certain prophet which reclaimed a great portion of Asia and 
Africa from heathen darkness, and brought so many millions to 
the worship of one God, and which suppressed idolatry more 
effectively far than the missions of Moses and Jesus had done. 
It was a faith which for centuries went ahead of Christianity in 
diffusing civilization and art. The name of that great prophet, if 
I recollect aright, was Mohamed. No unbeliever in Mohamed 
during his day or a generation after, could have foreseen a tenth 
of what this prophet was destined to accomplish, and who can say 
that a reduced after-type of the great Arab may not arise in the 
West. What a new and singular stroke of political justice, of 
the Christian stripe of good for evil, it would be, if, after we have 
made an end of slaying the red man and taking his land, we 
should find that he had bequeathed us his GoD. 
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INFORMATION FOR ARMIES, 
SCOUTING AND RECONNAISSANCE. 


By BARON VON DER GOLTZ, or THE GERMAN STAFF.* 
Translated by First Lieut, GEorGE P. Scriven, 3d U. S. Artillery. 


INFORMATION obtained with regard to the enemy is, says 
Clausewitz, the basis of every idea and every action in war; and 
ought therefore to hold an important place in its study. 
Although there is no more reasonable ground upon which to base 
a resolution than the probable movements of the enemy, these 
should not be made an excuse for subordinating actions to those 
of the adversary; and he alone whose heart is not in the work 
will adhere to the defensive. Vigorous resolution will always 
end in appropriate action, in order that the actor’s will may 
finally be imposed upon the enemy. The blow will be struck at 
the place where the latter is most vulnerable; but to accomplish 
this purpose the adversary’s intentions must first be accurately 
divined. 

Correct information constitutes one of the most important 
elements of superiority. Frederick the Great said: “If we 
always knew in advance the designs of the enemy, we should 
always be superior to him, even with a weaker force.”’ At the 


present time, as is well known, the peculiar task of the staff is to. 


study thoroughly during peace the military organization of the 
enemy ; a correct estimate of him before the campaign begins is 
the necessary basis of every corps organized for the purpose of 
obtaining information. 

The first concentration of the enemy’s armies will always be 
more or less definitely fixed by strategic and other reasons ; fur- 
thermore, at the moment when the transportation of troops 

* From the French of Ernest Jaeglé, Professor at the Military School at Saint-Cyr. 
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actually begins, the country is not hermetically sealed ; and it is 
still possible to obtain information ; but affairs take another turn 
when operations commence, and the previous condition of things. 
is modified and obscured thereby. At this moment arises the 
difficulty of obtaining knowledge of the enemy, and of procuring 
every day fresh information concerning him. 

Of all the means of obtaining this intelligence, preference 
must be given to those possessed by the army itself; the credit 
given to indirect methods, such as recourse to people disconnected 
with the army, espionage, etc., is not merited; and can be em- 
ployed in only rare cases in the modern method of warfare. When 
in 1870 it was seen in France, that the German generals were 
evidently acting in accordance with correct information, an 
indignant cry arose against Prussian espionage ; the evidences of 
which, it was asserted, were everywhere found: but this indig- 
nation simply proved that the great naticn of that time did not 
have a very correct idea of the affairs of war. 

In truth, the cavalry is the eye of the army. This arm by 
ceaseless activity can best obtain intelligence with reference to 
the preparations and intentions of the enemy: thanks to its 
speed, it has also the power of anticipating movements; it dis- 
covers to-day what the enemy intends for to-morrow or later ; it 
must find the enemy’s columns of march, his camps, his outposts, 
and must unceasingly watch them all; it must surround the 
enemy like an elastic tissue; it must yield when he ad- 
vances rapidly, but not leave him; and must follow when he 
falls back. The news that cavalry gives of the enemy has the 
great advantage of being immediate, and of furnishing the infor- 
mation which for the moment is most important ; and it has the 
additional advantage over that given by spies, of coming from 
those capable of judging and weighing, and whose profession is 
war. Asa great war requires on the part of those who perform 
this service much intelligence and flexibility of mind, the cavalry 
officer of the present day is specially trained and educated with 
the view to its proper performance. 

This leads to a few general considerations with regard to the 
service of scouts. 

Treatises tell us on almost every page that a few well-mounted 
officers, accompanied by a handful of daring troopers, ought to 
pass the enemy’s outposts, turn his wings, and approach closely 
his front and rear in order to observe what is taking place. It is 
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very praiseworthy to do this, but very difficult also; for the 
adversary will make the same use of his cavalry. Extraordinary 
courage, caution, and, moreover, good-luck are necessary. This 
means should not, therefore, be exclusively relied upon, although 
good cavalry ought to try to signalize itself by such reconnais- 
sances. In the campaign of 1870-1 a great many very useful 
and profitable reconnaissances were made by officers of cavalry 
alone; still it should not be forgotten that the enemy’s cavalry 
‘did not make these enterprises either very difficult or very dan- 
gerous; in the future this will not be the case. A single effort 
to obtain intelligence will rarely suffice for complete knowledge. 
The mere extent and dimensions of modern armies prevent; 
and it is only by reports sent from twenty or thirty different 
points that a correct idea of the whole is formed. 

It is quite as difficult to draw up a report correctly as it is an 
order, in both cases the important thing is clearness; but rules 
cannot be formulated on this subject. During a great war reports 
will be made, with rare exceptions, only by officers; for this 
reason the judgment of him who makes it may be the more com- 
pletely trusted. Only certain facts will be so important as to 
demand an immediate report, as when the presence of the 
enemy is ascertained for the first time; if there are infantry and 
artillery behind his cavalry, whose presence alone was before 
known; if the positions believed to be occupied by the enemy 
are found to be no longer so; if points of crossing are opened ; if 
important lines of rivers are unguarded; if some unexpected 
change in the direction of the enemy’s march takes place; if a 
distant cannonade announces a meeting—then reports will be 
hastily sent back, in order that the chiefs of the moving columns 
may be immediately informed of the facts. 

It is often as important for the general himself to know that 
his cavalry has nothing to report, that it cannot find the enemy 
in this place or in that ; as to know that the cavalry has found him 
in such other place. The general’s certainty is increased when 
negative intelligence corroborates positive intelligence; it is, there- 
fore, very important to make frequent reports even when there is 
no specially interesting news to transmit. 

Naturally, the cavalry should not content itself with seeing 
merely ; it should complete its information by questioning, and 
should relate what it learns from hearsay. The inhabitants 
should be carefully questioned ; because, in our day, facilities for 
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communication having infinitely increased, the public curiosity 
and the interest which is taken by every one in what is happening 
have greatly augmented, and reports are incessantly spread con- 
cerning the operations of the grand army. It is often impossible 
to understand how, in spite of the fact that the ordinary means 
of communication are interrupted during the war, vague news 
containing a germ of truth is circulated, as was the case with 
the population of the country around Metz, who knew of the 
approach of MacMahon for the purpose of relieving Bazaine 
when this movement was only commencing, and when none of 
the important combats which preceded the battle of Sedan had 
yet taken place. 

The difficulty of obtaining this information will depend 
greatly upon the national characteristics of the people ; a taciturn 
Russian or Englishman will be much less readily made to talk 
than a vivacious, chattering Frenchman or Italian. But means 
can always be found to obtain some intelligence ; and the patrols 
need not necessarily bring in traitors in order to secure important 
news. All who are questioned wiil say something, if only the 
more quickly to end the examination, but they will tell alone 
what seems unimportant to them. A. hundred insignificant 
pieces of news forms in the end a very important whole. More- 
over, in places where no news can be obtained, the mere fact 
points to the conclusion that no operations have been in pro- 
gress; this inference should never be forgotten, for from it arises 
increased assurance and security. It is foolish to believe that 
the enemy is seen everywhere, for wherever he exists a fund of 
information will certainly be found that will point to his pres- 
ence. 

The officer searching for information should carefully abstain 
from adding his own conclusions to the news he transmits, the 
facts alone should be accurately reported ; and it is the business 
of the chiefs to weigh the importance of them, for the latter alone 
are in a position to see the relation between each isolated piece 
of news and all taken together. 

Very often the suggestions made by an officer at the conclu- 
sion of his report have given rise to enterprises, useful from 
his point of view, but prejudicial to the general interests of the 
army. 

When the Duke of Brunswick, in 1806, was about to execute 
his carefully prepared plan, and pass through the forest of Thur- 
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ingia, he sent Captain Muffling on a reconnaissance to the other 
side of the mountain ; this officer found that the French had left 
the banks of the Franconian Saale, where they were supposed to 
be firmly established, and were on their way to Saxony. As this 
seemed contrary to “sound reason,” in view of the fact that Na- 
poleon was leaving the communications in his rear towards the 
Rhine without a guard, Muffling suggested to the Duke the idea 
of acting upon this supposed oversight ; and pictured the happy 
“hit” that would be made. In reality, he suggested, and very 
sensibly, the employment of cavalry alone; but the Duke, more 
circumspect, did not wish to allow so tempting an opportunity to 
escape, nor, on the other hand, to expose too greatly his troops, 
and resolved to add infantry and artillery to his cavalry. The 
result was that during the double and decisive battle of October 
14th, the Prussian army, already very inferior in training, as well 
as in numbers, was weakened by 11,000 men sent quite uselessly to 
operate against the military roads of the French. Thus Muffling, 
by adding advice to his report, is in part responsible for this 
mistake: one of the gravest thus far committed by Prussian gen- 
erals. It is unnecessary to add that an officer making a report 
should indicate exactly what he has himself seen, and what he 
has learned from hearsay. The report once written, the writer 
ought to put himself in the place of the one for whom it is in- 
tended; in order thus to test his own report, and to see if the 
other will grasp it in all its details; this will require considerable 
penetration on the part of the reporting officer. 

The cavalry is in the position to furnish important documen- 
tary proofs in connection with its intelligence: it is the first to 
visit those places of the enemy’s country where the troops have 
not before appeared ; it finds letters in the post-offices ; despatches 
in the telegraph offices; newspapers in private houses, in hotels 
and restaurants ;—all valuable means of obtaining information. 
The cavalry should have the talent to discover these means; and 
should take into consideration the most insignificant things that 
may furnish the slightest clue. For example, the staff of the 
second army during the campaign of the Loire, as is well known, 
obtained much information from the transcription register of 
despatches of a French telegraph office. 

Every enterprising chief will understand readily how to in- 
spire and maintain in his subordinates that sentiment of pride 
which every man experiences in making discoveries; and by so 
doing will give a strong impulse to this service. 
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To see much, the cavalry must extend far; and if it succeeds 
in outflanking the wings of the enemy, will gain a great advan- 
tage; the more so as this will help greatly to conceal the opera- 
tions of the army; but, on the other hand, the network of cavalry 
must not be too tenuous, or the enemy will break through. To 
avoid this, the scouting patrols are followed by compact masses 
of cavalry. The enemy will act in accordance with the same 
principals, and consequently the divisions of cavalry that precede 
the armies will quickly meet. Operations will thus have, asa 
prelude, a series of cavalry engagements, wherever the space 
between the concentrated armies, and the configuration of the 
ground will permit. Of the two belligerents, he, only, that suc- 
ceeds in the first place in beating the enemy’s cavalry will have 
a well-conducted and useful scouting service; and not until then 
will isolated officers and small detachments be able to feel the 
enemy. In reality, only cavalry superior to that of the enemy 
can be of service: as a matter of course, this superiority must 
lie not merely in numbers; but in the just proportion between 
numbers on the one hand, and the worth and vigor of the men 
on the other. The weaker cavalry will be very quickly forced 
back upon the columns of march of the following army corps, 
and will become an obstruction rather than an aid: it will be 
able neither to conceal the movements of these columns nor to 
reconnoitre those of the enemy. This is the element which 
must be considered, when the much-discussed question of the 
number and effective force of cavalry is studied. This effective, 
like so many other things in the military organization of modern 
states, is fixed by comparison with the effective of those states 
with which war will eventually arise. 

At the present time greatly extended marches have frequently 
to be made upon the flanks and rear of the enemy's army by con- 
siderable masses of cavalry; incursions having as an aim not 
merely the obtainment of information, but also the destruction 
of railways, telegraph lines, magazines, and depots. During the 
War of Secession, a great many of these ‘‘ raids” were made, 
and by them the Stuarts, Ashbys, and Morgans became illus- 
trious. 

But those who wish to introduce this kind of operations 
amongst us should first consider the geographical configuration, 
the economic situation, and the extent of the greater portion of 
the countries of Western Europe ; and, in addition, their wholly 
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different military organization. When in America a body of 
cavalry, organized by a partisan leader, was dispersed during one 
of these raids or, when surrounded by the enemy, it was dis- 
banded, no serious consequences ensued, and the only important 
consideration was that the expenses should be covered by re- 
sults previously obtained. The effect would be quite different 
should one of our regiments be annihilated; a regiment whose 
fate is closely connected both by history and tradition with that 
of the army, and which once destroyed could not be reconstituted 
with the same ease as a free body of adventurous young farmers. 

The greatly developed military instruction of the people of 
Europe is another strong obstacle to raids ; and, in our countries, 
where the population is so dense, even when armies have entered 
upon a campaign the incursions of cavalry may be easily resisted, 
if taken in time, by means of levies of volunteers. The French 
Jranc-tireurs held their own against the German cavalry in the 
west whenever they found the latter without support. 

In this kind of operations upon our theatres of war, small de- 
tachments led with audacity will obtain, by dint of quickness 
and stratagem, better results than large bodies will by force. 
We should not, then, imitate the generals of American cavalry, 
except in boldness and spirit of enterprise, for in Europe opera- 
tions will not be the same. 

Our cavalry is, at present, furnished in great part with a good 
fire-arm. In 1870 it was not wholly unprovided, as chassepots 
were taken whenever necessary ; but now the cavalry has the 
instruction necessary for the proper use of a gun in fighting on 
foot, and is therefore more independent. 

Not only is our cavalry in a better condition than it was for- 
merly to avoid surprises, to make a stand, and, by creating the 
belief that it is supported by infantry, better able to deceive the 
enemy ; but, above all, it is in better condition to push vigorously 
forward. Although too much should not be expected from an 
engagement where cavalry is dismounted, because a fine squadron 
of cavalry on foot produces only the effect of a small body of 
infantry, and though the cavalry should not forget that its 
true place is in the saddle, still scouting and that other service 
which consists in concealing and veiling operations, have gained 
none the less by the improvement in the weapon and its use. 
We may even hope that the advantage gained will be sufficiently 
great to counterbalance the growth of difficulties which has 
become manifest during the past ten years. 
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The saying of Frederick, ‘‘ In war good cavalry makes you 
the arbitrator of the campaign,” is no longer absolutely true, be- 
cause the part which cavalry plays in battle is greatly dimin- 
ished ; but even at the present time a good and numerous cavalry 
ts the best means of coutrolling operations. As in certain games, 
the beginner has the advantage; so in war, the general whose 
cavalry shows itself superior to that of the adversary, will have 
the advantage : it will enable him to grasp more quickly the sit- 
uation, to more rapidly form his resolutions and begin opera- 
tions. 

It is not, however, sufficient to Aave good cavalry; the supe- 
rior in command must know how to make good use of it. He it 
is who commits many of the faults of which the cavalry is ac- 
cused. 

Without permitting the divisions of cavalry to escape wholly 
from the control of the general-in-chief, a certain liberty of action 
must be allowed to it. Whereas formerly large masses were held 
back to serve as a reserve, or to pursue the enemy ; the present 
tendency is to throw the cavalry well out in advance from the 
very first day of operations. From this may arise the incon- 
venience of the general’s some day finding himself without 
cavalry. 

The object aimed at should then be positively known in send- 
ing forward the cavalry divisions, or in directing them to move 
in any specified direction. It is not, however, sufficient that the 
general should clearly fix in his own mind the object to be 
attained, he must make it definitely known to the cavalry. 

In scouting, the result depends greatly upon the nature of 
the mission intrusted to this arm. It is absolutely useless to 
transmit the order so often given to advance everywhere for the 
purpose of obtaining information with regard to the position and 
force of the enemy; all that is a matter of course, and the very 
object of the cavalry arm. If, as sometimes happens, the cavalry 
is charged with discovering the intentions of the enemy, the 
general-in-chief is requiring it to perform a mission that, properly 
speaking, falls upon himself. In each of these cases, the com- 
mander manifests a certain vagueness from which great hesita- 
tion in execution will result. It is best to state simply to the 
cavalry those questions, which, at the moment, it is important 
for the general to solve; as, whether the enemy’s camps have 
been already established at a certain place, or at some other; 
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whether certain localities are occupied; whether the heads of 
columns, or the masses of the enemy, have reached such a line; 
whether troops are being transported over such a railway, or 
marching over such a road. To these precise questions, clear 
replies will be made, which will serve to give the general-in-chief 
an idea of the force and position of the enemy, and enable him 
to guess the latter’s intentions. 

Engagements and battles are important means of obtaining 
intelligence ; the opponents are then, for a long time, in contact, 
and learn to know each other. Often an engagement is brought 
on, and, as a rule, wrongfully, merely to acquire information. 
The victor naturally draws great profit from a battle; because, 
remaining master of the field, he finds. numerous opportunities 
for perfecting his knowledge. The uniforms of dead and 
wounded soldiers will tell what body of troops was engaged. 
Upon the dead will be found reports, note-books, and docu- 
ments of every kind. Sometimes possession will be obtained of 
a wagon containing papers; in short, from an engagement in- 
formation is almost always secured with regard to the divisions 
of the enemy’s army encountered, and, in certain cases, it will 
extend over a much greater range. 

In a letter of recommendation written by Gambetta which was 
found on the person of an Irish adventurer, Captain Ogilvy, who 
was shot on the 24th of November, 1870, the staff of the II. 
Army found a very precious piece of information with reference 
to what the government of the National Defence intended to do 
very shortly; that is, upon the advance toward Fontainebleau 
for the purpose of delivering Paris. An engagement naturally 
gives rise to such freaks of fortune much more frequently than 
marches and operations. 

In reality, however, engagements often furnish less informa- 
tion than was anticipated; and the struggle once over, the 
troops of the enemy are lost from sight, and the painfully acquired 
information can no longer be obtained. The struggle absorbs 
all the attention of the participants, and even those who do not 
take part, instead of calmly pursuing the line of action marked 
out for them, submit in too great a degree to the influence of the 
engagement. It would, therefore, be an excellent thing to have 
an officer especially detailed to act as a collector of intelligence 
during an engagement; one who should have nothing else of 
importance to do. 
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If a superior enemy forces back the nucleus of a division of 
cavalry, it does not follow that the whole line of patrols must 
fall back also; on the contrary, so far as the patrols are con- 
cerned, the time of continuance of an action, when the attention 
of the enemy is wholly occupied, is the best moment for making 
observations. 

It will be possible to have recourse to spies during the prepar- 
atory period of a war, when the ordinary lines of correspondence 
can still be used, and the tmmediate transmission of news is not 
so absolutely necessary as when the struggle is in progress. 
During operations, engagements, and battles, very recent informa- 
tion alone has value; and this information the spy is not in con- 
dition to furnish. He cannot use the telegraph to correspond 
with the side to whose service he is attached; and if he wishes 
to make verbal communications, he will usually, on account of 
the long detours necessary, arrive too late. He will be able to 
play the old part of the spy only during times of cessation of 
hostilities: in sieges, engagements, operations against entrenched 
camps and fortified positions. The rules of the art require, more- 
over, that an important personage in the enemy’s country be 
reached ; and that a skilful spy be attached to him as coachman 
or valet in order to enable the spy to thus penetrate into the 
enemy’s camp. Proceedings so complicated can, in reality, rarely 
be used. Detailed reports sent from time to time by skilful 
spies in regard to the situation of the adversary; the spirit 
which animates the army and the nation; with reference to im- 
portant personages; the state of the armaments, finances, etc. 
—such reports cannot be other than useful; but it is very rare 
that educated persons can be found that will consent to per- 
form this doubtful work. Very often these people, as a matter 
of personal security, will seek to enter upon relations with both 
parties; and if they send to one side intelligence of what is hap- 
pening in the enemy’s midst, the latter is also informed of his 
adversary’s affairs. 

It is useless to explain in detail why the spy, as he is pic- 
tured in romances, arriving at a gallop on the eve of battle, 
his horse white with foam, to deliver to the general-in-chief the - 
plan of the enemy’s movements in all its details, is only an imag- 
inary being. Since we have come to know the nature of plans 
of war he can no longer exist. 

The press—and not only the great newspapers, but often, 
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even to a greater degree, the small local papers—is an important 
source of information. Evidently even the best-informed news- 
paper cannot wholly make known the situation of the country, 
nor would it wish to do so; but here also information may be ob- 
tained by combining a host of details. Often news from various 
sources has furnished sufficient data, a certain detail alone is 
wanting to make assurance full and complete: there will be found 
in a newspaper the name of a general exercising an important 
command ; a letter whose writer names the corps to which he 
belongs; the locality in which this corps is stationed, or the 
description of an engagement in all its details; the names of the 
regiments engaged are given, and the names also of the colonels 
commanding these regiments. Taken by themselves, these de- 
tails signify little; but any one of them may furnish a precious 
clue which will lead to the desired conclusion. Add to this intel- 
ligence, intercepted letters; questionings to which prisoners 
have been subjected ; answers given by peasants, travellers, etc.; 
and there will be formed a whole from which certain and im- 
portant data may be drawn. 

To the National Press, circumspection during war cannot be 
too highly commended; indeed, it has become a necessity to 
make a resolute stand against the thirst for news, although the 
public sentiment with regard to it must also be considered. It is 
better, therefore, to employ trustworthy people to transmit news 
important to be made known, than to refuse all communication 
of intelligence, and thus compel incompetent and unsafe people 
to procure it on their own responsibility. Colonel Blume, in his 
“ Strategy,” says that the best means of keeping an equal balance 
between the contradictory interests is to have published regularly 
by the staff all the war news not desired to be concealed from the 
enemy. King Frederick himself, on one occasion, caused this in- 
telligence to be drawn up at his own head-quarters; and Schru- 
horst proposed, as a very efficacious means of accomplishing this 
purpose, a special war paper, whose object should be to make 
known the most conspicuous acts of heroism, and to publish all 
kinds of reports with reference to military events. In any case, 
it is not sufficient to show distrust of the press ; a just and proper 
course of action on its part must be compelled. 

International relations have by some means always been 
maintained during war; and, amongst these, importance of com- 
mercial relations cannot be too strongly affirmed. A saying 
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not very flattering to the Germans, asserts that a German 
will do any thing for money. But this is also true of other 
nations; and the hope of gain surmounts many obstacles that 
would otherwise appear insurmountabie. Napoleon, who very 
well knew that the commercial world always receives exact pri- 
vate information, ordered Marshal Berthier, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1806, a little before the war with Prussia, to have opened 
at Nuremberg and at Augsbourg the letters from Russia, in 
order to discover what was passing in that country. 

The telegraph, as a matter of course, facilitates communica- 
tion to a degree that would not formerly have been believed 
possible; it also obviates the delays caused by circuits and de- 
tours. 

On the 1st of February, 1871, General von Manteuffel was 
actively engaged with the rear guard of the Army of the East, 
then retreating into the upper Jura. On the morning of this 
same day, a despatch left Berne, announcing to the minister of 
Switzerland, at Berlin, that this army had crossed the frontier. 
This despatch was sent forward to Labarre, near Dampierre, 
where had been, up to that time, the head-quarters of General 
Manteuffel ; thence it was forwarded, by relays, over a road cov- 
ered with ice, for twelve miles, to Pontarlier, where it arrived on 
the night of the 1st and 2d of February. It was the first express 
confirmation of the news that the enemy had renounced the 
struggle; until nightfall the upper valleys had resounded with 
volleys of musketry, and the heavy roar of artillery. Many other 
instances have occurred in which news has arrived upon the thea- 
tre of war with the same rapidity, by crossing neutral territory. 
The embassies and foreign agencies, far from the theatre of war, 
can thus render great service to the country. The international 
telegraph service should, therefore, be studied with the greatest 
care, as should also the despatches transmitted by it. 

-Upon the actual theatre of operations information has been 
sometimes obtained from the telegraphic despatches of the 
enemy. During the campaign of the Loire, it was discovered 
from certain indications that the French engineers had applied 
apparatus to the German wires and read the despaches. The 
same means were employed by the Germans with complete suc- 
cess. 

Methods still more artificial for obtaining information—as, 
reconnaissances made from balloons, aérostatic posts, the helio- 
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trope, subterranean pipes, pigeon posts, transmitting letters by 
dogs, by bottles intrusted to streams, etc., are to be employed 
rather in sieges than in operations in the field. In the future, 
field operations will shift and change too rapidly to permit the 
employment of such means, and recourse will be had to them 
only during pauses in the struggle.* 

It is extremely important to organize a service of military re- 
porters in the army itself. As may very well happen, the sum of 
all the information in the army is sufficient to form a correct idea 
of the position of its main force, when the general-in-chief may 
not have even the most necessary information. 

In the first place, it is difficult for the subordinate generals in 
the presence of the enemy to know whether what they see is of 
importance to the chief staff. Then, also, subaltern officers often 
have a false idea of the omniscience of the general-in-chief, and 
imagine that what they might have to tell him has long been 
known from other reports. Very often, too, those who are not 
specially charged with the collection of information will hold 
back through modesty and the fear of being considered ambi- 
tious persons, that wish to thrust themselves forward. In addi- 
tion to these obstacles, every one is absorbed by care for himself 
and his own responsibilities. The intelligence that reaches him is 
put to profit in his own personal task, and the necessity of sending 
it on to high places is readily forgotten. The warmer and more 
critical the engagement becomes, the more infrequent are the 
reports from lack of time on the part of those whose duty it is to 
make them. 

Instances are not rare in military history when the general of 
the army has anxiously waited for information that ought to have 
been furnished to him by his subordinates, the latter knowing 
in fact that which it was important for the chief to learn, but 
never transmitting this information to their superior. Asa rule, 
every chief ought to apply himself to the work of obtaining the in- 
Sormation he requires. This does not mean that each one should, 
on his own account, send out patrols and officers to feel the 
enemy; but, on the contrary, each should be able to draw all 
possible profit from the information furnished by others. For 
this reason alone, if for no other, the communication between 
different fractions and different component parts of the army 
should be regulated and maintained with care. 


P * As is known, the attempt was made at Metz to communicate, by the last-men- 
tioned means, with Thionville, a town situated on a water-course below the former. 
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The general-in-chief ought constantly to send officers of his 
staff to the army corps; these army corps will also send staff 
officers to the advance guard, to the outposts, and to the cavalry 
that is scouting. It is essential that officers acting as messengers 
should not be at all concerned with the work of the staff, and 
that their attention should be exclusively occupied with the work 
of collecting news. As has already been said, it is important to 
have at head-quarters an officer especially charged with the 
direction of this service, in order that it may not cease to work 
at the moment when the general-in-chief and his staff have their 
minds occupied by doubtful issues that must absorb all their 
attention. 

As a rule, it is not the acquirement of a few important pieces 
of news that leads to correct conclusions; these conclusions must 
come from the ability to put to all possible profit a great number 
of minor pieces of information, and it is evident that to arrange, 
compare, and submit these to a first examination requires consid- 
erable labor. Generally small particles of pure gold are found 
amongst enormous heaps of sand; and severe application and 
labor are required from those whose duty it is to collate this infor- 
mation. When, during the siege of Metz, several thousand letters, 
written on thin paper fell into the hands of the army of invest- 
ment, upon the capture of a balloon; it was, at first, believed 
that no information would be found amongst these letters, for 
evidently they had all passed the censors; when, however, they 
had been arranged, examined, and the addresses and names of 
the senders compared, a sufficiently correct idea was obtained of 
the arrangement of the enemy’s camps in the enceinte of the 
forts; as well as a fairly accurate and very valuable knowledge 
of the spirit which animated the besieged. 

The examination ought not to be limited merely to correct- 
ness; but, in addition, news from different sources should be 
classified according to its value. At the beginning of a war, the 
situation of the enemy is known with sufficient accuracy from 
information obtained during peace; and this knowledge, during 
the first period of the war, is maintained by reports from the 
embassies and agencies. After a time, however, these reports 
cease to arrive, and are replaced by intelligence drawn from 
newspapers and other sources. Spies furnish information with 
regard to the public feeling, and once more give a clear insight 
into the adversary’s affairs; these spies, in addition, send hints 
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as to his projects, or more usually combine their own supposi- 
tions with the rumors they may have gathered. But no news 
has value except in connection with the reports of the troops, 
and of the cavalry in particular; these reports confirm news, and 
indicate the degree of confidence that may be given to it. 

However, the most difficult part of all remains to be done ; 
and that is to decide upon ¢he use which ts to be made of this in- 
Jormation. Military history, as a rule, transmits to us the informa- 
tion that has been of importance ; and when it is read, freed from 
all the trash that surrounded and covered it at the time of action, 
we ask how an error was possible ; but we must clearly picture to 
ourselves all the litter of false, vague, and obscure ideas that 
existed, in order to understand the difficulty of discovering the 
truth. 

It is the law of probabilities that, as a rule, should guide the 
general-in-chief ; when, taking as a basis a great quantity of news 
frequently contradictory, he seeks to form a resolution. He 
should suppose, also,on the part of the enemy, logical action; 
but if he holds too strictly to that which appears logically probable, 
and persists in not considering at all what appears to denote, on 
his adversary’s part, illogical action, he will readily form a pre- 
conceived idea, from which will perhaps result fatal errors. How 
often in war does not the improbable happen? The improbable 
must, therefore, be considered possible, must never be lost from 
sight, and must even be believed when repeated and undoubted 
indications are seen. Therefore, both inflexibility and a certain 
elasticity of mind are necessary to reach a well-founded conclu- 
sion. It is impossible, however, to formulate a general rule that 
shall determine in any given case which of these two elements 
shall outweigh the other. It is, first of all, important that the 
general commanding should form in his own mind a correct con- 
viction, and hold to it so long as doubts, proceeding from clear 
indications to the contrary, do not get the upper hand ; that is to 
say, do not lead to a better conclusion. 

National peculiarities of character in the enemy, the personal 
character of the opposing general-in-chief, the momentary im- 
pression that may be supposed to exist in the mind of the adver- 
sary—all, must be considered, for they exercise a certain influ- 
ence. There are a thousand indications to weigh, and yet it is 
impossible to remain long undecided. It is a fault to be too 
credulous ; another to be too mistrustful. 
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In addition to special knowledge and experience, imagination 
is necessary to construct the whole edifice by the aid of a few 
points and lines. Great psychological insight must be possessed 
in order to sound the mysteries and peculiarities of men’s char- 
acters. 

As a physician does not complete his diagnosis from a par- 
ticular symptom, but from the general physical and moral 
condition of the patient, so the general-in-chief ought to base his 
opinion with regard to the situation of the enemy upon the sum 
of all information and of all indications considered as a whole. 
But the power to do this is a gift ; and the ability to comprehend 
a situation, in all its details, at a glance is innate—a gift which 


practice merely perfects. 
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GENERAL GRANT’s MEMOIRS. 


The first volume of the ‘‘ Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant” has been published 
for some time, and is fast becoming a part of the library of every reader in the land. 
Its style is simple, easy, and pleasant. There are no affectations of technical terms. 
The dictionary of military language need not be consulted by the plainest person for a 
complete understanding of any word in the volume. Yet on almost every page there 
are suggestions for deep study and thought for the most scientific military student. In 
the earlier part of the volume there are a few attempts at pleasantry, which, if they mar 
the dignity of the sentence in which they occur, are at least evidences of the absence of 
all attempt to polish the style of the original text. 

Passing over his experience at the National Military School, and as an army offi- 
cer in the Mexican War and on the Pacific coast, we come to the civil life in St. Louis 
and Galena. This was shorter than most persons would imagine from all that has been 
said and written about it, and much more uneventful than those would have us believe 
who attempt to prove that it was as a civilian that Grant got the training which fitted him 
as a successful general. During this period he was singularly unacquainted with the 
leading men of the communities in which he lived. This is not enforced in so many 
words in the Memoirs, but evidences of it constantly occur in remarks such as, 
‘*T had never previously met him,” referring to State officials and prominent men gen- 
erally. We mention this to note that during his entire career no personal or political 
influence was used to set Grant above others, except the unseen mysterious power 
that a large class of good people attribute to a direct interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Grant was modest above all by whom he was surrounded. The cold words and 
disdainful action of his superiors in office were not complained of by him as unjust, and 
never has successful soldier been more cavalierly treated. After the capture of Donel- 
son he was relieved of his command. After the battle of Pittsburgh Landing he was 
superseded. During Halleck’s slow and labored advance on Corinth he made a sugges- 
tion as ‘‘ second in command,” in recording which he naively says: ‘‘ I was silenced so 
quickly that I felt that possibly I had suggested an unmilitary movement.” 

In a few pages treating of the history of his army after the battle of Pittsburgh 
Landing, is given a record of events that needs no comment except the mention that 
the master spirit of the army was stultified by being superseded, and incapacity and 
mismanagement usurped the command, This army was augmented till on the 21st of 
April its strength was 130,000. Grant says: ‘‘I am satisfied that Corinth could have 
been captured in a two days’ campaign commenced promptly on the arrival of reinforce- 
ments after the battle of Shiloh.” What must have been his chagrin, more than a 
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month after, to find the man who had superseded him drawing up this immense force— 
not to attack, but to repel an attack from Corinth, which the sequel showed had been: 
so completely evacuated the day before that not even a “‘sick soldier was left 
behind.” 

Among all who from the first were placed in command, Grant was almost alone in 
catching the inspiration of the moment, and seeing that a war by the government for 
the suppression of a rebellion must be aggressively offensive, and not on any account 
falter into one of defence. If the war in other fields had been waged on this principle, 
foreign powers would never have had an excuse for acknowledging the Confederates as 
belligerents. 

After the capture of Donelson, Grant saw with true military prescience that all 
that was necessary was the occupation of the strategic points in the states of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Georgia to secure to the Union all that territory and deflect from the 
South the men and resources of the valley of the Mississippi. Had he been loyally 
supported from the first, there is good ground for believing, as he at first thought, that 
the war would have been in a fair way to its end in ninety days. It was not until after 
Shiloh that he was constrained to believe that the war would turn to one of ‘* complete 
conquest.” 

Nor were his successes the result of good fortune. From the time he moved 
against Fort Donelson, until the surrender at Appomattox his knowledge, judgment, 
hard work, and constant exertion achieved the results. While he had able lieutenants, 
it was in spite of the incompetence, unwillingnesss aftd stupidity of some of his sub- 
ordinates, and in the face of the lukewarmness and faint support of superiors, that he 
won his greatest glory. He was well on his way to the top of success before he 
received, from any superior in rank, the support and patronage that were often given to: 
the unworthy. 

It is not possible to read this wonderful record without being constantly impressed 
with the unfairness with which Grant was treated by Halleck. This #reatment should 
be explained, if it is susceptible of explanation, by Halleck’s friends. Every magazine 
reader is familiar with the double dealing, to call it by no harsher name, connected 
with Grant’s history after the capture of Fort Donelson. But the persecution does 
not end there. 

On July 11, 1862, General Halleck was called to Washington as General-in- 
Chief. He telegraphed Grant in the curtest terms to proceed to Corinth. When 
asked by Grant if he should bring his head-quarters and staff, Halleck replied: 
‘*This place will be your head-quarters. You can judge for yourself.” Grant re- 
cords that he left Memphis for Corinth at once. Here the magnificent army of 130,000 
men was scattered, and he with a fragment was put on the defensive. He was forbid- 
den to make an aggressive movement, but ordered to hold his troops ready to reinforce 
Buell. Finally he was deprived of supplies, and as if this was not enough, he was by 
permission of the Commanding General in Washington overrun by Northern cotton 
agents and speculators. 

While. it is not proper, or fair to any of the parties to the transactions of those 
times, to ignore Halleck’s course with regard to Grant, it is not to our purpose to re- 
cord them or follow them in detail. We cannot however, resist referring to one other 
event in this connection as an indication of the independence and grim humor of the 
now assured conqueror, After the victory at Corinth, Rosecrans, who was making a 
pursuit of the Confederates, was ordered to return by Grant, but was inclined to persist 
in the stern chase. Whereupon the matter was referred to Halleck. His reply to 
Grant was: ‘‘ Use your own judgment in the matter; but why not pursue?” ‘* Upon 
this,” says our author, ‘‘I ordered Rosecrans back.” 
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If it is true, as has been said by an eloquent reviewer of this book, that ‘‘ the 
time will surely come when the men to whom we shall seem as ancient as the Pharaohs 
seem to us, will judge Grant and his achievements out of no other mouth but his,” can 
there now be any question as to what that judgment will be? W. M. 


THE LEssons OF THE WAR—COMMAND, 


All men, and especially all of the military profession, should strive to profit by 
the lessons taught by a great war, in order that the same mistakes and disasters may 
not follow each other age after age. 

The last volumes of the Rebellion Records issued (series i., vols. xi. and xii., 
Part 3) contain valuable food for reflection, if the lessons taught are duly appreciated, 
for disasters may thereby be averted. 

In these vast volumes of reports and despatches, which will be read by few, there 
lie concealed certain valuable lessons, like grains of wheat in a mass of chaff, and these 
it shall be my endeavor to pick out and bring to light, as far as possible, for the benefit 
of the military profession. 

The record in these volumes commences with eer spring of 1862, when the Rebel- 
lion was about twelve months old. A great Union army had been collected in and 
around Washington during the preceding winter. Johnston’s Confederate army had 
fallen back from Manassas and Centreville, and the Army of the Potomac was on its 
way down the Potomac to operate from a new base—Fortress Monroe. McClellan 
had been relieved as General-in-Chief of all the armies and left in command of the 
Army of the Potomac (page 54, series i., vol. v.). On the last day of March one 
‘division (Blenker’s) of the Army of the Potomac was withdrawn from McClellan’s 
command, and later one corps (McDowell's) was also withdrawn. The authorities in 
Washington then undertook ‘‘to run the machine” and give orders for military 
operations. 

A military department in West Virginia had been formed, with General Fremont 
‘in command, and on the 4th of April two new departments were created by an order 
‘of the President, issued by the Secretary of War—one in the Shenandoah Valley, under 
Banks ; the other east of the Blue Ridge, under McDowell. The country which was 
to become the theatre of military operations was thus carved up into three military 
departments, each under the control of an officer responsible only to the President. 

At the commencement of the war neither the people nor the authorities—nor, 
indeed, our military men—had any true appreciation of the grave responsibilities of 
war. A lawyer is somewhat worse fitted to conduct a military campaign than a soldier 
is to go into court and conduct a civil suit, but in the event of failure, the consequences 
are more grave and disastrous in the one case than in the other. 

The great President, a good lawyer and a shrewd politician, anxious to do what 
was right and extremely solicitious for the welfare and safety of the country, tried his 
hand at military matters by commencing to issue a series of Executive orders, all of 
which were in their consequences sad failures. This was not only true of those 
** President’s General War Orders,” but it was true of the hundreds of others which 
emanated from him or the War Department, and in various forms conveyed orders to 
commanders in the field, interfering with the details of their operations and producing 
the confusion they were designed to prevent. 

War is an exacting science, and demands more of a country and its people than 
any other state of society. A commander in the field must have a/most unlimited 
control over the forces with which he operates and of the country over which his 
operations extend, and sometimes the “ a/most” has to be left out and, for the general 
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good, even /aws have to be trampled under foot. A commander, if interfered with 
either by inside or outside influences, loses at once that independence of action and 
that feeling of responsibility without which success is mever probable. If the right 
kind of a soldier, the izside interference he can control or sweep out of his way. That 
from the outside he is utterly powerless to protect himself from. If persisted in, fail- 
ures and disasters are sure to ensue. The whole history of the war will demonstrate 
this. The volumes referred to furnish ample evidence of the truth of the proposition. 

Fremont, commanding in Western Virginia, had a force in April of over 20,000 
men present ; Banks, commanding in the Shenandoah, had at the same time a little 
over 10,000. McDowell, commanding in front of Washington, had about 30,000 men, 
and in the latter part of May was collecting a force at Fredericksburg to march over- 
land and connect with McClellan for the capture of Richmond. In addition to these, 
Gen. Dix, and afterwards Gen. Wool, commanded a department, and a force of over 
10,000, with head-quarters in Baltimore, Each of these department commanders corre- 
sponded directly with the War Department ; occasionally through the Adjutant-General, 
but generally with the Secretary of War, and occasionally with the President himself, 
who sent a dispatch now and then, sometimes to an army commander, sometimes to a 
subordinate 

It is curious to note that subordinate commanders frequently communicated by 
telegraph directly with the Secretary of War, and some of the voluminous despatches 
refer to the most trivial details. Brigade and division commanders telegraphed to the 
Secretary of War, giving all sorts of rumors, asking to be kept posted in regard to the 
movement of troops near them and for instructions ! (vol. xii., p. 153,) giving their 
ideas as to what ought to be done (pp. 192-207), and promising if attacked ‘‘ to 
hold their positions to the last extremity” (p. 215). Others telegraphed from the rear 
to the commanders at the front, telling what was taking place at the front (p. 216), 
whilst the Secretary sent orders from Washington to sudordinates what to do with their 
troops, and even where to place regiments to protect certain points! (p. 216). In the 
midst of this multitude of despatches, back and forth, all sense of responsibility was 
lost. Subordinates knew not where to look for orders, assistance, or instructions. 
Army commanders themselves did not know what to do or at what moment the orders 
they gave would be countermanded. Instead of leaving to the commander on the 
spot the responsibility of acting according to his judgment and holding him responsible, 
attempts were made to dictate from a distance what movements should take place, 
ignoring the fact, apparent, that in any event the commander on the spot was obliged 
to decide for himself what was best to be done. Unfortunately the consequences of 
this state of affairs was to deprive officers of all sound judgment in the emergencies 
which presented themselves, for generally the disposition was to conform to what the 
dreaded Stanton desired. 

Suddenly in this critical state of affairs, with 70,000 men scattered over the coun- 
try, acting under these numerous commanders, Washington was electrified by the news 
that a rebel force was moving down the Shenandoah Valley, driving Banks’ army before 
it, and at once orders went from Washington to suspend the movement of McDowell 
from Fredericksburg (p. 219), and for a week despatches were flying in every direction, 
giving orders, reporting rumors of all kinds, and creating a general stampede through- 
out the whole force. McDowell, against his better judgment (p. 220-1), permitted 
himself to be overruled, and scattered his force, then amounting to some 40,000 men, 
and just ready to move on Richmond, over a country where they were rendered utterly 
useless. Fremont was ordered in hot haste to cross the mountains from Franklin and 
get in rear of Jackson's force at Harrisonburg ; but he, thinking he knew better, and 
having felt the enemy’s blow in front of Franklin (McDowell, West Virginia), fell back 
to Moorefield, thus putting himself out of the race (pp. 643-4, vol. xii., part i.). 
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This attempt to govern operations from Washington not only resulted in disaster, 
but it actually prevented, in many cases, commanders from doing what, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have been far better than they were ordered to do. It is painfully 
apparent that one great object of many of the despatches from subordinates was to stand 
well with the authorities of the War Department, as one prominent army commander 
puts it, at the end of a long explanatory dispatch : ‘‘ I am anxious you should continue 
to think well of me !” (p. 170, vol. xii.). The War Department was flooded with des- 
patches from subordinates and staff officers from Harper's Ferry (pp. 292-304), Wil- 
liamsport (p. 29), Luray (p. 322), and various other points, whilst one brave old veteran 
flashed his despatches in all directions, offering suggestions, begging for food, and 
declaring : ‘‘ The whole panic is causeless. I am ashamed of it” (p. 257), and ‘‘ that 
a whole brigade had run away from a few cavalry (p. 259) bringing up their stores” 
(p. 261). But the coolness of one old soldier at the front could not prevent the stam- 
pede in the rear, and even the harassed President was upset, and telegraphed to one 
of the best soldiers in the army at Fredericksburg: ‘* Are you about to withdraw 
from Fredericksburg? and if so, why, and by whose order ?—A. Lincoln.” 
(pp. 305-307.) There was no stampede there. Mr. Stanton tried his hand at strat- 
egy, and sent orders to drigades to fall back and unite (p. 247)—orders they did not 
fail to obey promptly. The President now and then saw the folly of it, and could not 
resist a sly dig at a state of affairs, the remedy for which did not appear clear to him. 
As a general thing stampedes are apt to occur in the rear first, but in this case there 
was ample stampede in front, and the President hits off the condition of affairs by a 
characteristic despatch in reply to one that Geary’s scouts ‘‘ find nothing of the enemy 
this side of the Blue Ridge” (p. 267): 

WASHINGTON, May 28, 1862, 4 P.M. 
Gen. McDoweELL, 
Manassas Function, 

You say Gen, Geary’s scouts report that they find no enemy this side of the Blue 
Ridge. NeitherdoI(!!) Have they been fo the Blue Ridge looking for them? 

A. LINCOLN, 

As an example of the distressing confusion, and as an evidence of how completely 
the judgment and responsibility of commanders was destroyed, it is only necessary to 
refer toa savage despatch from Secretary Stanton to McDowell (p. 267) asking if, as 
Department Commander, he considers 300 cavalry an adequate force under present 
circumstances for ‘‘ safety of Washington,” and McDowell's reply (p. 268). He gives 
his judgment (which is sound). Says cavalry is mo¢ needed in Washington ; but, 
strange to say, says he wi// send it! The subsequent correspondence shows that the 
cavalry was sent to the front by order of the Secretary himself (p. 271), and that 
McDowell knew nothing about it! (p. 300). 

In the midst of all this confusion one old soldier tried to go back to sound prin- 
ciples, and on the departure of his army commander for Washington, attempted to ap- 
peal to the law (62d Art. of War) for the right of command (p. 349, vol. xii.). His case 
was soon settled. He must float with the current or ‘‘ go under,” and his army com- 
mander being in Washington, the same sort of influence which prevailed every where 
was brought to bear, and the officer who wanted to control in thé face of the enemy, as 
the law says he sha//, was relieved and sent to some other field of duty (p. 355). 

The results of a departure from sound military principles was soon to become 
apparent, even to the most benighted intellect. Failure was not anticipated, but under 
the circumstances it was inevitable. Nothing but a miracle conld save our forces 
from shameful defeat, and miracles in war are not frequent and are seldom worked on 
the side of disorganized and demoralized forces. 

When the crisis came, Banks was helpless on the north side of the Potomac or 
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gathering back at Winchester, McDowell was scattered {rom Luray to Fredericksburg, 
with no force in any one place sufficient to produce a decided result even if it got in 
contact with the enemy. When the head of the column did finally reach the enemy it 
was only the head, and was easily forced back, whilst Fremont, after a long detour, 
reached the valley of Virginia only in time to catch sight of the tail of the enemy's 
column as he swept up the valley. Afterward the enemy took up position, received 
Fremont’s assault, repulsed it, and continued his retreat. 

Dimly Secretary Stanton begins to see the truth and realize the fact that he 
cannot ‘‘ run the machine,” and at once tite bandying for the responsibility of defeat 
begins (p. 388). The President sees the point more clearly, and after submitting a 
little longer to this same kind of work, he touches the right spot by consolidating all 
the armies into ove and placing it under one commander (p. 435). The last part of 
the fourth clause of his order seems to imply that he had thoroughly reached the 
sound conclusion, that in each case there should be but ove commander, for he even 
anticipates and orders that, when the armies of the Potomac and Virginia shall come 
together ‘‘the chief command, whilst so operating together, shall be governed, as in 
like cases, by the rules and articles of war.” 

To the casual reader this last clause requires some explanation. Already he had 
perceived that clashings had occurred between the army commanders (pp. 336- 
347, 416, 417, 420, 422, 423, 427, vol. xii.), and that speedy and prompt movements 
were hampered by them, and previously the same thing had occurred in regard to 
Wool and McClellan (pp. 14, 18, 25, 27, 29, 38, vol. xi., part iii.), the latter being the 
ranking officer, and this went on until it was found indispensable to fall back on the 
law, and for the President to declare through the Secretary of War (pp. 38-9) that in 
accordance with the special directions of the President, McClellan should, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 62d Art. of War, be the commander. It is not 
clear as to the necessity for this positive declaration, for McClellan being the senior 
{in rank though not in years) the Article of War made him the commander, unless the 
President should ‘‘ otherwise specially direct,” which, of course, he did not propose to 
do. It is probable, however, from the first despatch on the subject (p. 14), that some 
fears were felt lest Wool (the oldest officer in years) might take advantage of his 
assignment to command a Geographical Department, within which McClellan's army 
was to operate, to claim /Aa?¢ as a reason for interfering (as he in fact did—see page 
38), and this would seem to be the occasion of the emphatic declaration contained in 
Secretary Stanton’s two despatches of the 26th of March (pp. 38-9). But this was 
not all, for later (17th May), the question came up again (p. 176, vol. xi., part iii., 
and p. 28, vol. xi., part i.), and in a memorandum by Gen. Meigs, and McClellan’s 
etter of the 21st of May the correct principle is clearly laid down. Hence it appears 
that Mr: Lincoln, on the 26th of June (the date of his order) had learned one import- 
ant lesson of the war :—‘' 7hat in order to prevent confusion and ensure success, there 
must be on each field of operation ONE and only ONE commanding officer. As a neéces- 
sary consequence of this, it would seem that in the event of the absence of this ASSIGNED 
_ commander (from death, resignation, leave, or other cause) the next officer in rank 
became the commander, unless in the words of the 62d Art. of War, ‘‘ otherwise 
specially directed by the President.” 

McCLELLAN’s ‘‘CAMPAIGNS OF STUART'S CAVALRY.” * 

Major McClellan writes with candor and generosity, as do most men who have 
displayed upon fields of battle the courage of their convictions. He presents facts 

*“ The Campaigns of Stuart’s Cavalry,” by H. B. McClellan, A.M., late Major, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, and Chief of Staff of the Cavalry Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. River- 
side Press : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1886. 
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fairly, although some of his conclusions drawn therefrom will probably be challenged 
by other writers on each side of the contest. The narrative contains a few controversial 
paragraphs that will probably draw replies from ex-Confederates ; these may serve to 
clear the general record for the benefit of ¢4e future historian of the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and the Army of the Potomac, 

The opening chapters are brief sketches of the ancestry and early life of Stuart— 
his school-days at West Point and services as a lieutenant on the frontier, where he 
was wounded in a combat with Cheyenne Indians—a prelude to the purpose of the 
book, which begins with the first Bull Run and ends at Yellow Tavern, in the Wilder- 
ness, where Stuart was mortally wounded. 

The story of the Chickahominy raid to the rear of, and around, the Army of the 
Potomac, June 12-5, 1862, is well told, and the stubborn resistance of Captain Royall 
{now Colonel 4th Cavalry) at Old Church on the 13th, and the discipline of the regulars 
during the action are acknowledged: the combat at Stone Bridge, Va., August 30, 
1862, between the brigades of Rosser (Confederate) and Buford (National) is men- 
tioned as ‘‘ one of the handsomest cavalry fights of the war.” 

The inactivity of the Army of the Potomac during the first Maryland campaign is 
strongly presented, and charged alike to the indecision of the Washington authorities 
and the alleged demoralization to which the army had been reduced by the second Bull 
Run; on the other side the situation of the Army of Northern Virginia, on the morning 
of the 14th of September, is frankly acknowledged to have been ‘‘ critical in the 
extreme.” After Pope had been defeated, Southern sentiment, as well as, perhaps, a 
personal inclination, led Lee to invade Maryland for the purpose, as avowed six years 
later, of threatening Washington and compelling the National Army to withdraw to the 
north side of the Potomac, so as to permit him to better subsist his own army. As we 
now survey the field, no good reason seems to justify Lee in making so dangerous a 
movement, because it would have been a useless waste of lite to attack the fortifications 
about Washington ; he could. not maintain a position in the vicinity of Frederick, 
nor could he reasonably hope to do so at any other place in Maryland. It was 
expected that his advance would compel the immediate evacuation of Martinsburg and 
Harper’s Ferry, but as it did not, Lee was compelled to send Jackson’s corps against 
these places before he could safely concentrate his army west of the mountains ; during 
this movement Lee had with him only four divisions of infantry and some cavalry. 
The author says that McClellan, on the 13th, was informed of this movement, and 
knew the exposed condition of the Confederate Army, and this is the reason, he writes, 
that the situation of Lee on the morning of the 14th was critical in the extreme. The 
fighting on the 14th at Turner’s Pass resulted generally in favor of the enemy ; the 
combat in the streets of loyal Boonsboro, during the next day, was fiercely contested, 
and resulted in favor of the National arms; after brief mention of other minor conflicts, 
the writer presents a lucid description of the cavalry operations of the 16-17th on the 
field of Antietam, the positions of the contending forces on the 18th, and the retreat 
of the invading army during the night. If it had not been for the bold front of Lee, who 
nevertheless did not wish to renew the battle, and too much caution on the National 
side, the campaign would have ended in irreparable disasier to the Confederate cause. 

The Chambersburg raid, the operations from the Valley to Fredericksburg, the 
action at Kelly’s Ford on the Rappahannock, the Chancellorsville campaign, Beverly 
Ford and Brandy Station, are interestingly written and will amply repay a perusal. 
The national] evacuation of the strong position at White’s Ford on the Potomac is not 
pleasant reading ; the author says: ‘‘ The management of the Federal infantry (at 
that place) invites criticism * * * Some men out of just such circumstances have 
won for themselves undying fame.” From the Valley to Fredericksburg we have 
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clean-cut word pictures of the clashing of sabres, the jingling of spurs, and the cheers 
of contending horsemen, who, with streaming guidons and sounding trumpets dash 
forward in the charge. Kelly’s Ford, the first cavalry combat of the war in which a 
division was engaged on each side, was fought almost entirely on horseback, and on 
that field were proved the progress that had been made by the cavalry of both armies 
since the Peninsula campaign and their value for future independent offensive opera- 
tions. Major McClellan is of the opinion that Kelly’s Ford was barren of results, ex- 
cept, as claimed by some, it may have improved the morale of the National cavalry, 
which till then had been indifferently fair. He says that Beverly Ford and Brandy 
Station made the National cavalry, and invites attention to the later fiercely contested 
combats at Aldie, Middleburg, Upperville, and other places during the summer of 
1863, as sustaining his judgment. We will not here dispute with so pleasant a writer 
just when our cavalry became model close-seat riders and superb fighters ; we know 
they were not very serviceable at the beginning of the war, but month by month they 
were instructed by Stoneman, Buford, Pleasonton, and Torbert, and their able lieu- 
tenants, Davis, Devin, Gregg, Merritt, Gibbs, Custer, and others, each helping to 
mould the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac into an irresistible form, until finally, 
under Sheridan, they won for themselves undying fame. 

The chapter upon the Confederate cavalry operations of the Gettysburg cam- 
paign will attract close attention. Lee’s second invasion of the North was intended 
to be tactically defensive and strategically offensive, but a large part of his cavalry 
under Stuart had passed beyond his control, and when threatened with a general en- 
gagement, he was counselled, in the absence of reliable information, to move toward 
Frederick and threaten Washington, but Hancock, having selected the field of Gettys- 
burg (which Meade approved), Lee permitted himself to begin the battle, hoping 
thereby to escape from the difficulties that beset him. There are many criticisms con- 
cerning Stuart’s movements and separation from Lee’s main army till the 2d of July; 
Major McClellan submits with great force every thing that can be said in favor of 
Stuart, and urges that he neither disobeyed nor exceeded his orders. This is un- 
questionably true, as Lee had given large discretion to Stuart ; but no matter by whom 
the movement was originated, or by whom sanctioned, it has always been considered 
a fatal error in strategy. 

The narative holds its interest through the Bristoe campaign, the winter of 1863- 
64, and in the Wilderness to Yellow Tavern, where the story ends. There is not a 
dull page in the book. Major McClellan writes earnestly and affectionately of his 
late commander, whose friends, and those who were whilom foes, will acknowledge all 
that is said of his military qualities: prompt to decide, quick in execution, and always 
dangerously aggressive, Stuart became famous in both armies as a leader of cavalry. 

G. F. P. 


PHISTERER’s ‘‘ NATIONAL GUARDSMAN.” * 


This work is very good so far as presenting, in convenient form for reference, 
decisions on mooted points of tactics and regulations, and seems to be a very complete 
compendium of such decisions. It is evidently the result of exhaustive research into 
the matter ; still we are in doubt as to the necessity of presenting it in book form, and 
are of the opinion that it is giving too much importance to subjects that might well be 
laid aside, and the same time of the National Guardsman devoted to other things that 
will better serve to increase his proficiency as a soldier. 

When we consider the remainder of the work—that which relates to the ‘‘ Guards- 
man at Ceremonies,” etc.—we must protest against providing for the use of the 


* The “ National Guardsman at Ceremonies.” Frederick Phisterer, Col. A, A. A.G.S, N. Y. 
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National Guardsman a work which descends to such insignificant and almost absurd 
details, as to require at dress parade that the field-officers form in line in front of the 
-colonel’s tent and be marched by him (as a corporal would conduct a patrol) to the 
point taken by the adjutant prior to ‘‘ adjutant’s call,” whence the colonel directs his 
line of march on the left marker and crosses the line just in front of him. This and 
other like matters of detail as found in the work tend to make of the National Guards- 
man a creature devoid of the power of decision and incapable of shouldering responsi- 
bility and acting under it. 

The author also takes upon himself to prescribe what should be done in matters 
clearly within the province of military regulations to dictate, and his work, in matters 
where his authority is not given, should be formally approved before accepted by those 
‘for whose guidance he has written, H. D. 


HERSHLER’s ‘‘ GUARDSMAN’S HAND-Book.” * 


This little book presents, in handy form, a compilation of information on what 
many think it very necessary the rank and file of the National Guard should be 
posted. The selections seem to be good, and we judge the ‘‘ School of the Soldier” 
is inserted to provide a convenient reference, so that decisions on disputed points of 
tactics could be placed along with the paragraphs to which they refer, otherwise we 
think it would have been better to omit it. 

A few inaccuracies seem to have crept into the work, as on page 99 we have the 
following: ‘‘‘ To salute all officers according to rank’ means to halt and face out- 
ward and stand at a ‘ carry’ until the officer has passed, if the officer is of the rank of 
captain or below,” no referenee being made to the use of the ‘‘ sergeant’s salute.” 

Paragraph 383, page 95, and the note at the bottom leave the reader in doubt 
whether, or not, a sentinel salutes an officer passing in rear of him ; but tend to induce 
us to believe that he does, which is wrong. The decisions on doubtful points consti- 
tute the main part of the work; still we think that the efforts of many who have at 
heart the improvement of the National Guard are too largely directed toward minor 
points that may count in a competitive drill, but are of no real importance in the 
training and disciplining that make the true soldier. H. D. 


* The “ Guardsman’s Hand-Book.”” N. Hershler,N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. 
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I. 
FROM AN AMERICAN OFFICER IN INDIA. 


BycuLLa Cius, Bomsay, 
Tuesday, December 30, '85. 

I promised you a few items, from some point in my journey to the East, and this 
may do as well as any other for a commencement, especially as I can announce the 
arrival of the officers invited to attend the grand manceuvres of the Indian Army, or, 
as it is more frequently called, ‘‘ the Camp of Exercise,” a term which appears particu- 
larly applicable, for, since the 15th of December, the two forces have been assembling 
about Uméalla and Delhi, the former called the Northern and the latter the Southern 
Force, and a course of drill and instruction has been going on ever since—first, under 
their brigade commanders ; second, under their divisional chiefs ; and now they are 
manceuvring repeatedly, but after the 2d of January the two Forces are to engage 
in mimic warfare, gradually approaching each other, and during the last ten days of 
the exercise fighting over old historic ground, where Ackéar, the Great Mogul, gained 
his decisive victories, and where the mutiny of 1857 was stamped out. But to return ; 
the officers, alluded to above, came in on the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Assam, 
on Monday, and are all in excellent spirits. They were at once taken to Watson’s 
Hotel, the finest in the city, and were each assigned a servant, who will continue with 
them till the close of their military visit ; some have Portuguese and others ye gentle 
Hindoo, but all speak sufficient English to enable them to come and go and satisfy the 
wants of those they are attending. Colonel Lazelle and Captain Mills of our Service, 
by dint of close application to travel, managed to reach Suez in time to join those from 
Europe, many of whom, coming on in advance, had taken in Cairo in Egypt. From 
Suez all have been under the care and kind protection of Colonel J. Upperton, 
C. B., of the Bengal Staff Corps, who is acharming man and a most excellent fellow, 
conversing with the various nationalities, he is thrown with, as glibly as possible. At 
this point he is joined by Captain A. L. Montanaro, also of Bengal Staff and like- 
wise an excellent linguist, who seems to delight in doing kind and agreeable things. 
There has been a round of dinners and lunches (tiffin) provided for the military 
guests, so that I imagine few have tested the Watson Hotel fare. The first night 
they dined at the Yacht Club, a capitally built and well-managed institution, located 
directly on the harbor ; a very pleasant feature of it is that ladies are admitted, so that 
one lunches or dines in their charming company ; it also serves as a capital point of 
meeting their husbands and friends and taking tea after the business hours of the day, 
and then probably off for a drive, as it is only in the cool of the early morning or near 
sunset that such open-air recreation is possible, for the thermometer has marked 80° 
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to go° much of the time I've been here—nearly ten days. Mr. Farnham, U. S 
Consul, entertained our officers and a few friends last evening ; to-night Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Sir R. Phayre, K. C. B., Commander-in-Chief of the military force in the Bombay 
Presidency, gives them a dinner ; and to-morrow night His Excellency, Lord Reay, 
Governor of Bombay Presidency, entertains them, immediately after which they take 
a special train of sleeping-carriages, and start at 1 A.M. for Delhi, stopping one day at 
Jeypore, some six hundred-miles from here, for rest and sight-seeing ; as Jeypore is 
regarded as one of the handsomest cities in India, and noted for its superb and exten- 
sive parks and flower-gardens. In addition to the dinners and tiffins there have been 
excursions to various points, such as visiting the ‘‘ Caves of Elephanta,” ‘‘ Towers of 
Silence,” ‘* Malabar Hill,” and drives along the sea-shore and ‘‘ Esplanade.” I ’ve 
not heard that any ‘‘ Vautéch” dancing-parties have been visited, and if they had I don’t 
think I ’d tell who were there. 


THe Towers OF SILENCE. 


The ‘* Towers of Silence,” I believe, was one of the first places they drove to, 
and most naturally, as there is something about the Parsee mode of disposing of the 
dead that excites curiosity, and although not a military subject, yet I am sure it will 
interest the readers of THE MILITARY SERVICE JOURNAL, and probably be thoroughly 
new to most of them ; hence I give as brief an outline as possible. The Parsee, who 
derives his name from Pars (Persia), whence they were driven by the Mahometans, is 
a fire-worshipper, and most of his prayers are said at morning and evening facing the 
sun ; he also aims to prevent the pollution of the other elements, hence the bodies of 
their dead are placed in open towers, located usually on high eminences, where they 
are devoured by vultures. The following account of the ceremonies attending the 
disinfection of their dead was given me by Surgeon-General Hewlett, while on the way 
from Brindisi to Aden, and as he has had peculiar facilities of learning by his intimate 
contact with them, I imagine it is thoroughly correct. It appears that there is con- 
structed in every Parsee house an aperture in the upper or sleeping story. This is 
usually covered with a grating, but when a member of the house dies the body is placed 
on a bier and lowered through this aperture to the ground-floor, when it is taken in 
hand by a set of priests called Neor-ser-sala or death-men, who prepare the body and 
clothe it entirely in white. These death-men have no contact with the world at large, 
and their admission to the house would pollute it ; hence the object of lowering the 
body to them so that they may not enter. A procession is then formed, and the friends 
of the deceased follow the priests, who carry the body to the Towers of Silence, which 
are on Malabar Hill, the most prominent point in the city. Arriving at the entrance 
of the grounds, the body is taken in charge by another set of priests with long beards, 
who carry the body to the tower selected (for there are five) by the last set of priests. 
It is taken through an aperture in the wall of the tower and deposited upon a grating, 
of which there are three sets—one, for men, signifying good deeds, one, for women, 
meaning good words, and one, for children, indicating good thoughts. The clothing 
with which the body was dressed is taken off and torn in pieces and cast into another 
tower previous to exposing the body to the vultures, which, I believe, strip the bones of 
the flesh in a few minutes. Every thing about the grounds is as neat as possible, and 
the guide gave me a bunch of flowers gathered from a pretty garden near the entrance. 
I omitted to state that before the body is removed from the house, the forehead of the 
deceased is smeared with a species of clarified butter called ‘‘ ghie,” and the dog of 
the house admitted ; should he lick the butter it is regarded as a good omen of the 
departed’s future happiness, but, if he refuses, perdition is its doom. 

I am glad that I am able to say that I ’ve greatly enjoyed my ten days’ stay in 
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Bombay, having met with an unbounded hospitality,* and have also had a share in the 
entertainments provided for the military visitors accredited from the various countries. 
Through the kindness of Colonel Upperton I join the special train provided, and will 
have agreeable and congenial companionship en route, as I’ve found all the guests 
most delightful men. At Delhi I am promised, by the Military Secretary of General 
Roberts, a tent,—probably the other fixtures,—so that there is a good prospect of my 
seeing the manceuvres under favorable circumstances, and you may hear from me again 
before leaving India. 
Tue ‘‘CAmP OF EXERCISE.” 
* * * * * * * * * x 
NORTHBROOK HOTEL, Yan. 8, 1886. 

I enclose the military scheme relating to the manceuvres now in progress. * * * 
The entire force is now some distance from this, and the accredited officers (who have 
a flying camp) near them. They are to return in the course of the next five days, 
which time I purpose consuming in a hurried trip to Amritzer and Lahore ; after this 
I return to my tent, which is in the head-quarters camp. 

I have not seen any thing of the main body of troops. * * * The few native 
organizations that I have seen are a fine-looking class—that is, as natives go. The 
police of all the cities visited are recruited from the Punjab, have good physique, and 
carry themselves well; they salute all Europeans, as do also most of the natives, 
which keeps one busy when in the streets. 

Delhi has proved rich in mosques and places formerly occupied by their great 
moguls, but the greatest treat is still in store in the Audience Halls and the superb 
tomb of ‘‘ Zaj Mahal,” at Agra, which I take in on my way northward. This leaves 
me with a temperature of sixty-five degrees in the shade ; it will doubtless find you in 
acoolerclime. * * * 

SOUTHERN FORCE. 

The Southern Army Corps, numbering about 16,000 men, is now encamped 
before Delhi. The 1st and 2d Divisions, which were encamped at Sultanpur and 
Gurgaon respectively, have been concentrated with the right resting on Badlika-Serai, 
facing north, awaiting orders to move forward on the 4th January for the final ma- 
neeuvres, of which the following is the ‘‘ problem” issued from Army Head-quarters : 

Two hostile forces, distant 100 miles, are set in movement towards each other 
with the object of delivering battle as soon as contact occurs. 

Their movements are restricted to the following daily marches : 

For cavalry and horse artillery  20miles, 
For infantry and field artillery . « 

Collision and separation of the forces after battle. 

Reinforcement of one side and retirement of the weaker force under pursuit. 

On the 3d January a field force, strength as follows: 2 infantry divisions, 2. cav- 
alry brigades, 10 batteries artillery, 3 companies sappers and miners (about 16,000 
men)—is encamped along the line Thol-Shahabad, facing south, its base at Umballa. 
Orders are received to march for Delhi with the idea of raising the siege of that place, 
then in progress. ‘ 

On the same date a field force, strength as follows: 2 infantry divisions, 2 cavalry 
brigades, 10 batteries artillery, 3 companies sappers and miners (about 16,000 men) 
—which is covering the siege of Delhi, is encamped along the line Bahadurgah, Badli- 
ka-Serai facing north, when information is received that a hostile army moving south 
has passed Umballa, 


* Especially from my friend, Mr. Pickering Clarke, who introduced me at this comfortable 
Club, and has been most kind. 
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The commander of this force is directed to march northward and deliver battle as 
far from Delhi as may be possible. 

Operations are limited to the east by the line of the river Jumna ; no restriction is 
placed on movements westward. 

Operations will be carried on daily from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M., when the halt will be 
sounded, and no further movement will take place till g o’clock the following morning, 
by which hour the troops will be in position on the ground occupied by them at 3 
o’clock on the previous afternoon, 

Outposts will be thrown out, as on service, after the halt has been sounded, and 
will not be withdrawn until the divisional commanders have satisfied themselves that 
their position has been made secure from sudden attack. 

It is desirable that troops should be encamped or bivouacked as near as possible 
to the positions occupied by them at the close of each day’s proceedings, having due 
regard to the position of the supply depdots. 

Camps, hospitals, baggage, transport animals, are not liable to capture. 

The time should be regulated daily by the Chief Umpire’s watch. 

Infantry will not be conveyed on gun-limbers, carts, or animals during the 
manceuvres. 

These manceuvres will, no doubt, fully test the marching powers of both Army 
corps, as well as their organization and equipment. 

* * * * * * * * * * 
LAHORE, Fan, 14, 1886. 


The following account of operations to date has just been published here and is 

reliable : 
Camp NORTHERN Force, Fan. gth. 

The Northern Force is now encamped near Paniput, enjoying the rest well earned 
by the victory that it gained yesterday over the Southern Force. But to give a con- 
nected account of the fighting in the past, it is necessary to go back to the 6th instant. 
On the morning of that date the cavalry division of the Northern Force was encamped 
on the Grand Trunk Road, two miles south of Kurnal, the infantry divisions being at 
Turaoree and Shamgurh. Information appears to have reached Sir George Greaves 
that the Southern Force were likely to occupy Paniput and the line of the Ganda 
Nullah (an important strategical position) before the arrival of the Northern Force, 
unless some active steps were taken to prevent them. He accordingly ordered the 
cavalry brigade of the rst Division to make a forced march and occupy the bridge on 
the Grand Trunk Road over the Ganda Nullah. With this object in view, the cavalry 
and L.-A., R. H. A., covered 144 miles in 57 minutes, and not only seized the bridge, 
but also Paniput, before the arrival of the Southern Force cavalry. At the same time 
reconnoitring parties were pushed on south of Paniput to ascertain the whereabouts of 
the Southern Force infantry. Captain Yate and six men of the 4th Bengal Cavalry 
succeeded in crossing the Western Jumna Canal to the south of Paniput by a bridge 
that was not occupied by the enemy, and concealing themselves in the thick dsék 
jungle near the village of Barsham, saw five regiments of infantry of the Southern 
Force march past within two hundred yards of them to their camping-ground for the 
night at Dewana. As soon as it was 3 P.M., they quitted their place of concealment 
and wended their way in peace by the Grand Trunk Road, through the midst of the 
enemy, to rejoin their own party north of Paniput. On the 6th, when General Marter, 
commanding the cavalry division of the Northern Force, made a reconnaissance in 
force and occupied Paniput, nothing was seen of the enemy's infantry ; but on the 7th 
they came up, and obliged General Marter’s cavalry to evacuate. The cavalry then 
fell back on the line of the Ganda Nullah, and by the courtesy of Sir Charles Gough 
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were allowed to occupy their camp near Paniput on the night of the 7th, although it 
had practically fallen into the hands of the Southern Force. It will thus be seen that 
the forced march of 14} miles in 57 minutes on the 6th was an exceedingly brilliant 
performance of no practical utility. Not a few casualties among the horses resulted 
from this forced march. 

The Ganda Nullah is a dry irrigation channel full twenty feet deep and forty or 
fifty feet broad. It runs eastward from near Reyr Kalan on the Western Jumna 
Canal, and passes two or three miles to the north of Paniput. The advantages a force 
possesses in holding it is, that it can be flooded without much difficulty (I believe a 
civil engineer estimated that it would take four hours’ work to let the water in); and 
the bridges over it being destroyed, it becomes at once a very strong defensive position. 
Sir George Greaves, being in possession of that line, could claim that it should be sup- 
posed that he had flooded the canal and destroyed the bridges over it. However, the 
issue of the fight on the 8th was so completely in favor of the Northern Force, that it 
was quite unnecessary to claim the benefit of any such supposition. 

Sir Frederick Roberts and his staff and the foreign officers were present for a 
short time with the 1st Division of the Northern Force. In the meantime the cavalry 
division, under General Marter, executed what may be regarded as the most brilliant 
manceuvre of the whole action. Forming his cavalry in three lines, eighteen squadrons 
in all, General Marter led them round on the left for some two miles ; and falling on 
twelve squadrons of the enemy’s horse (formed in two lines), took them in flank and 
routed them—so much so, that they were all put out of action for twenty minutes, and 
several squadrons permanently. Still farther advancing, they charged two of the 
enemy’s batteries and captured ten of their guns. As this charge, however, was made 
more or less in close order, and from the front as well as on the flank, the Umpires 
placed two squadrons out of action. The remainder, however, pushed on, and com- 
pleted their victorious career by taking 7-1 R. A. (a heavy battery) fairly in flank and 
capturing four of their guns, By that time the ‘‘ cease fire” sounded, and the day’s 
operations came to an end. In the remarks made by Sir Frederick Roberts, at the 
close of the day’s manceuvres, I understand that he unreservedly awarded the victory 
to the Northern Force. At the close of their charge, the Northern Force cavalry were 
completely in rear of the infantry forming the right of the Southern Force. 

We halt here to-morrow, while the Southern Force are falling back on Delhi, near 
which they will prepare and occupy a strongly entrenched position. On Monday, the 
11th, the Northern Force recommences its advance, and on the 14th will make its 
final attack on its adversary. 

THE UMPIRE-IN-CHIEF. 


The following remarks have been made by the Umpire-in-Chief (General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India), on the operations of the 7th January, 


1886. 

‘** The lesson we have learned to-day is the inutility of bodies of mounted t 

shing on at an unusually rapid rate without some very distinct objective, such as the 
seizure of a bridge over an unfordable river, or the occupation of a pass, or some very 
important position which it might be capable of holding until reinforced by infantry. 

“* Under such circumstances it would be permissible on the part of a commander 
to force the pace even at the risk of losing a certain number of horses, but when no 
such objective is to be attained, or when the position is one which can be avoided, or 
turned by any enemy, such rapid movement is a waste of power. 

‘*On the present occasion Brigadier-General Marter reached Paniput at an early 
hour yesterday, but was forced to retreat this afternoon by the cavalry of the Southern 
Force —— by its rst Division of infantry. 

ith reference to this day’s proceedings the following points call for observa- 


tion : 
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‘* The Southern Force.—Had the reconnaissance in force which Sir C. Gough 
originally intended to make on Paniput been carried out, the weakness of the enemy 
would probably have been ascertained, and a forward movement would have obliged 
Brigadier-General Marter to retire. 

‘* For want of this information the commander of the Southern Force hesitated 
to attack until his infantry arrived, while his cavalry, consisting of two brigades with 
12 guns, was kept in check by one brigade of the Northern Force with 6 guns, with- 
out the latter having any material advantage of ground. During the 3} hours the 
Southern Cavalry remained stationary the main body was too close to its pickets, and 
ee mounted unnecessarily ; moreover, no adequate means were taken to guard the 

s. 

‘** The action of the cavalry of the Southern Force was slow, and showed a want 
of dash and enterprise throughout the day’s proceedings, more especially on the left ; 
if this portion had been boldly used it would have seriously harassed the retreating 
enemy ; as it was the Northern Cavalry were allowed to retire with little or no loss. 

‘“‘No attempt apparently was made to scout in any direction either beyond the 
canal to the left or towards the Jumna to the right ; scouts well pushed to either flank 
would have inevitably gained much valuable information and might possibly have ena- 
bled the Southern Cavalry to advance at an earlier hour, and to throw its entire strength 
upon the communications of the Northern Cavalry. 

‘* Owing to a want of proper scouting, a half battery of E-A Royal Horse Artil- 
ne came into action within easy (700 ) range of a well-posted body of dismounted 
cavalry. 

‘*The march of the divisional artillery and infantry was well timed and the 
attack on Paniput well directed. 

“* With regard to the advance of the infantry, however, the special attention of 
commanders is drawn to the instructions contained in Adjutant-General’s memorandum 
issued on 19th ultimo, which point out that during the early part of an advance no 
more men should be brought into the fighting line than are actually required for fight- 
ing purposes. This order was not complied with in the formation of the infantry dur- 
ing the advance on Paniput, two companies (four half companies) per battalion being 
extended before the troops came under any fire whatsoever. At that stage of the ad- 
vance, only sufficient men to cover the front of each battalion should have been 
extended, the remainder of each company forming supports, which should have moved 
in such formation as the nature of the ground might admit of, the main object being 
to —- the maximum number of men as long as possible in hand in a close formation 
until the fire of the enemy compels the attacking line to be strengthened. 

‘* The six batteries of field artillery which came into action on the arrival of the 
Ist Division, were apparently firing at an indefinite object, and subsequently were not 
moved forward in sufficient time to prepare the way for the infantry, whose advance 
they were supposed to be covering. 

‘* The Northern Force.—The commander of the cavalry of the Northern Force 
carried out effectually the difficult task assigned to him. With one brigade of cavalry 
he held his ground and compelled the enemy to develop his attack with the whole of 
his cavalry, six batteries of field artillery, and one infantry division ; his retirement 
was carried out in good order, aided by his second brigade which came up in time to 
support his right. 

** On both flanks the scouting was good, and the action of small parties pushed 
forward to ascertain the whereabouts of the enemy was effective. 

‘* Several parties of dismounted cavalry were well placed and did good work, 
notably one of the 4th Bengal Cavalry under Major Harenc. 

** The guns of L-A Royal Horse Artillery were judiciously posted in three sepa- 
rate divisions, and by their fire materially checked the advance of the Southern Force. 

‘* Three guns of F-A Royal Horse Artillery had to be put out of action on the 

ight of the Northern Force, in consequence of being charged by a regiment of cavalry 
who came upon them at the moment their escort was dismounted and consequently 
unable to act. 

‘* The camp of the cavalry commander of the Northern Force should have been 
struck and packed ready for loading, in case retirement took place. 

‘* Paniput remains in possession of the Southern Force, but had the commander 
of the Northern Force been aware that he was at liberty to push his infantry in move- 
ment near enough to support his cavalry as the Southern Force commander did, to- 
day’s operations might possibly have had a different result.” 


The correspondent of the Civil and Military Gazette says of the march of the 
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Northern Force, on the 7th, that: ‘‘ All has gone well and smoothly and that argues 
that all departments have done their duty. During to-day’s march, however, two 
things struck me. About seven miles from Kurnal the 1st Division left the Grand 
Trunk Road, and marched practically straight across country to Jamalpur. I re- 
marked at the time, with surprise, that no staff or other responsible officer was placed 
there to see that none of the 1st Division followers or baggage went—as they naturally 
would—straight on along the Grand Trunk Road. This evening I learn that, owing 
to the omission of this most ordinary precaution, a good deal of the baggage went 
astray. The second thing that I remembered was that no attempt had been made to 
level a ditch (some 3 feet by 4 or 5 broad) over which all the transport, pack or 
wheeled, had perforce to pass. Such oversights as these seriously delay the baggage 
of a force. It is very easy to detach a company or two with picks and shovels to efface 
such obstacles. Of course several wheeled vehicles came to grief in this ditch ; not to 
mention the strain on the wheels and axle-trees.” 
From your faithful ‘* Aztec” brother, 
DeLancey FLoypb-Jongs, 
Colonel U. S. Army. 


Il. 
‘““THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE.” 


{The Publication Committee is permitted to publish the following letter from a lawyer, 
received by Captain George F. Price, Gold Medallist, M. S. I., for 1884.] 


New York City, 
Tuesday, December 15th. 


I have to thank you for a copy of your most interesting essay which I received on 
Saturday and have read with the greatest pleasure. In a very brief and clear review I 
have found many matters that I shall endeavor to keep clearly in mind, and which, as 
a civilian, I have only imperfectly understood. Certainly the suggestions you make are 
entitled to the most careful consideration, and I trust the subject will receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. Either the present militia law of the United States should in some 
way be carried into effect or amended, or else it should be wholly repealed, as should 
all obsolete acts of legislation. 

It would seem as if your plan must undoubtedly radically improve and increase 
the military strength of the nation, although I think it is opposed to the general senti- 
ment and policy which keeps the standing army at the lowest minimum actually requi- 
site for present existing requirements. The principle of this policy may be false, yet 
the distrust of a standing army in times of peace is almost universal, and finds its rea- 
son in almost all recorded history. This feeling is not likely to decrease in the minds 
of the masses in such times of general corruption and perversion and selfish ends. In 
‘the impending crisis between capital and labor, in the issues regarding the gross 
inequalities of privileges and wealth, the titles and the monstrous fortunes which greed 
and cunning have heaped together, the enormous wealth and power of soulless corpora- 
tions, and the rapid march of concentration visible everywhere, the army, regardless of 
the social, moral, or economic questions involved, must be the conservator of the 
existing order of things, and therefore handicapping still further the masses in their 


struggle against the influences they consider so oppressive. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
I remain your sincere Friend, 
JosIAH FLETCHER. 


OUR CAMP CHEST. 


THE SERGEANT-MAJOR’S STORY. 


It was the third night after our repulse at Fredericksburg. Our division lay in 
line of battle upon the ground, the men huddled together for warmth in the absence 
of tents, fires, and even lights. The air was nipping and the sky had a wintry aspect, 
the moon only occasionally showing herself through breaks in the sombre canopy of 
clouds. Ours was the front line of battle, the picket line was not much if any thing 
more than three hundred yards in advance of us, and a little beyond the pickets was 
the low railroad embankment, nominally in possession of the enemy, though their 
pickets kept well on their own side of it for protection. Even if the cold had permit- 
ted slumber, our closeness to danger would have made us wakeful. When a solitary 
figure, approaching from the rear and softly calling out for the Ninety-ninth, proved 
to be an orderly from brigade head-quarters, with instructions to send out for our 
burial party of twenty-five men and bring them in whether their work was done or 
not, I scarcely waited for the Adjutant’s suggestion that I should go after them, so 
glad was I of an opportunity to stretch my legs by authority in the only available 
direction. The field to which the dead brought in from our front that afternoon, 
under flag of truce, had been carried for burial, I judged to be a good mile toward 
the river and a little to the left of our brigade line, and I started off toward it with a 
swinging stride, mechanically marking the solitary tent here and there that denoted 
the lodgment of a brigade or division commander, and my eyes kindling with a livelier 
interest as I passed now and then close to a battery in position on some little rise in 
the ground, the men prone about their pieces and the horses champing in the rear, 
under the guardianship of a sentinel walking his beat around the picketing ropes, with 
drawn sabre resting against his shoulder. I remembered afterwards that, as I 
approached and penetrated the second line of battle, there was much stir and move- 
ment among the men, animals, and vehicles composing it, but I neither asked nor 
thought about the occasion of it ; for, just before, a pale lustre overhead had recalled 
to me those plaintive lines of Sidney : 

“ With how sad steps, O Moon ! thou climb’st the sky, 
Weary, and with how wan a face ’— 
and, spurred by the poetical reminiscence, away memory and fancy had gone galloping, 
to and among scenes and incidents of a far distant character. Still trudging along, it 
seemed at last that I had passed out of sight and sound of any kind, and I began to 
listen eagerly for the noise of pick and spade to announce my proximity to the impro- 
vised graveyard. Not hearing it, I stopped and made a hurried calculation as to 
direction and distance traversed, and concluded that while my thoughts had been 
skimming, my feet had been snailing, and that I was not yet close enough to the river 
to find my party. So forward I went again, the silence lending length and 
depth to the intervals of obscurity above, till suddenly, as the moon came out 
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for a moment, I found myself on the brink of an unfinished trench on the further 
side of a row of willow bushes (as I judge them to have been), and beyond 
the trench, their feet toward it and each figure stiffened in the attitude of death, 
a long line of dead, stripped by the enemy to the underclothing, laid out prepara- 
tory to being put into the trench when it should be finished. My first and most strange 
thought was that they must feel cold, lying there so scantily clad, and then my nerves 
gave way under the surprise and solitude, and I turned about and fled in I know not 
what direction, After a little while, I regained control of myself and began to look 
about me to see where I was and which way I ought to go to get back ‘‘ home,” but I 
could recognize nothing and was at last compelled to shape my course as best I could by 
reference to the apparent position of the moon. On and on I went, seeing or hearing 
nobody, composure and self-confidence utterly gone, and my purpose narrowed down 
at last to the realization of a desire to get among blue uniforms at any part of the line. 
It seemed to me that I must have gone miles when, all at once, my progress was 
arrested by a long, low, smooth ridge, along which was visible a straight, narrow rib- 
bon of gleaming metal. I knew the object well, for I had crossed it at a double-quick 
in the heat of battle two days before, and had strolled along it that very afternoon, 
during the truce, with some Confederates from Georgia who had been our near and 
amicable neighbors during the siege of Yorktown. It was the railroad, and I was 
close up to the Confederate picket line and outside our own, I crouched toward the 
ground till I could a little compose myself and decide what to do in aid of imperilled 
life and liberty. I dared not go forward, it was dangerous to go back, and I could not 
stay where I was. So I crawled toward our own lines till I reached the friendly screen 
of the scattered stubble of a corn-field, and then I raised myself to a stooping posture 
and slowly and watchfully continued my homeward journey, relying largely upon the 
circumstance of my having come out of our lines unobserved to ensure my getting back 
without being fired upon. I did get back, as I knew by the distance traversed, but still I 
saw nobody where thousands upon thousands should have been found. At last I 
heard the soft patter of a horse's hoofs, the figure of a mounted officer loomed up, and 
two or three minutes of conversation dispersed my bewilderment. The army was re- 
treating to the north bank of the Rappahannock, under cover of the night and dark- 
ness ; the burial party, made up of details from the whole brigade, had doubtless re- 
ceived an order of recall before I reached the spot ; part of the troops were already 
over the river; the others were massed about the bridge heads, awaiting their turn to 
cross, and my ‘‘ solitary horseman” was one of a number of staff officers detailed to 
keep the pickets in place till the retreat was effected and then to give them notice to 
make for the bridges before daybreak. My accounts of passing and repassing our pickets 
made him uneasy, lest a part of the Itne had been abandoned through fear or mistake, 
and he seemed desirous to keep me to share his responsibility and anxiety till he could 
come up to some other officer with whom he could consult ; but he was not altogether 
willing to take me up behind him, he could not have left me afoot had there béen an 
alarm, and he doubtless realized the force of my reminder that I was already white to 
the roots of my hair, the consequence of my successive shocks and suspenses, and that 
any further occasion of bleaching would probably reach to the liver, and induce col- 
lapse as far down as the legs. So, after considering a moment, he gave me the coun- 
tersign of the night, directed me toward the bridge, and rode off into the darkness, I 

soon regained my regiment, found my few traps safe in the friendly care of the — 
Adjutant, filled up my briarwood pipe with a fresh charge of Killikinick, and tramped 
about in the keen air with all the eager zest of life that might be expected to distin- 
guish one who having, in another sense than mine, been ‘‘ down among the dead men” 
should find himself again ‘‘a breathing voice.” CHARLES F, BENJAMIN. 
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A POETICAL WARNING. 


The following poster was put up by a poetical accomplice, to warn a careless 
criminal, still at large, though not out of reach. P. 


These lines, though neither large nor high, 
With profit may be read, 

If they should chance to meet the eye 
Of him who should have fled. 


The hero they address will heed 
For whom this work is done : 

’T is not that ‘‘ he who runs may read,” 
But HE WHO READS MAY RUN. 
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MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


The President, MAJoR GENERAL HANCOCK, called the meeting to order at 
2.20 P.M., and said : 

“*This assemblage is called to order on the occasion of the Annual Meeting, 
the seventh in sequence, of the Military Service Institution, for the purpose of hearing 
the Annual Report of the Council and giving attention to such other pertinent business 
as may be proposed. The first thing in order is for the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report.” 

SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Gentlemen: The Executive Council, in submitting its report of operations for the 
year 1885, desires to congratulate you upon the continued prosperity of the Institution. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

By a vote of the Members, in the prescribed form, a new section has been added to 
the By-Laws, providing for the admission of two hundred gentlemen as Associate Mem- 
bers ; under this authority the Council has admitted a small proportion of the authorized 
number. 

The Secretary reports the following accessions since last report (App. A): two 
Life Members, one hundred and forty-nine Annual Members, forty-four Associate Mem- 
bers ; total increase, one hundred and ninety-five. There are now enrolled six Honor- 
ary Members, thirty-eight Life Members, one thousand and fifteen Members (Annual 
Subscribers) and forty-four Associate Members, showing an aggregate membership of 
one thousand one hundred and three. 

TREASURY. 

The Treasurer’s Report (on file) shows total receipt from all sources of $6,159.41 ; 
total expenditures $4,421.08 ; on hand $1.738.33, which includes the life-membership 
fund of $781.00, invested in U. S. bonds ($478 in 4 % and $303 in 3 % bonds). 

* Held at Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, January; 13, 1886. 
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PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. 

The number of able and timely contributions to professional literature received 
during the year, denotes increasing interest in the work of the Institution among the 
younger officers, while the veterans continue to record the results of ripe experience. 

The Gold Medal for 1884, with Certificate of Life Membership, has been awarded 
to Captain George Frederic Price, Fifth U. S. Cavalry, for the best essay on the theme 
for that year. The subject for the Prize Essay of 1885 is ‘‘ The Enlisted Soldier.” 

The results of the publication of three Military Monographs appear to justify the 
experiment, and similar publications are contemplated under the restrictions set forth 
by the Publication Committee in a recent circular to Members. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The JouRNAL has been issued, quarterly, under the supervision of the Publication 
Committee and the joint editorial management of the Chairman of that Committee and 
the Secretary of the Institution. They have been guided in the selection and arrange- 
ment of its contents, and in the quantity published, by a regard for the best interests of 
the Institution and of contributors, rather than by considerations which necessarily 
influence the owners of periodicals published for pecuniary profit. 

It has been suggested that MSS. furnished for publication in the JouRNAL should 
in no case exceed six thousand words, excepting elaborate essays and other papers, 
accepted after due consideration, by authority of the Publication Committee. Thus 
early publication of current topics and greater variety of contents may be secured for 


the JOURNAL. 
LECTURES. 


The Lecture Season of 1885-6 has opened under favorable auspices, and the read- 
ing and discussion of papers, on certain days annually, has become a permanent and 
important feature of the Institution. 

THE MUSEUM. 

Since the publication of the Catalogue, many relics and trophies have been received 
(App. B). A number of glass cases has been purchased, and the entire collection has 
been re-arranged and labelled. The main hall of the Museum has been painted and 
decorated in keeping with the character of its contents. It has been recently supplied 
with improved light so that it may be used for evening lectures. Every precaution is 
taken for the protection of articles deposited in the Museum. 


THE LIBRARY. 

A room has been fitted with shelving and the entire collection of books has been 
arranged thereon and classified by the Librarian, who is preparing a catalogue for the 
use of members, 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-six books and pamphlets have been contributed 
since last report, including a number of rare and ancient publications (App. C). Total 
umber of volumes contained in the Library (about) five thousand. 

A number of MS, order books and autograph letters, paintings, and engravings 
have recently been received from the families of deceased officers. 
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CONCLUSION, 


Since last report, the establishment of literary associations of a local character, for 
professional improvement, at San Francisco, Fort Leavenworth, and other stations for 
the Army, and in New York, Boston, Milwaukee, and Brooklyn for the State forces, 
is a gratifying evidence of military progress and popular interest in military matters. 
Many members of the Institution are interested in these associations, which may per- 
haps be looked upon, to a certain extent, as the ‘‘ fruit of our labor.” 

It is believed to be the policy and duty of this Institution to encourage such move- 
ments in the direction of the military interests of the country. 


President Military Service Institution.* 


DISCUSSION. 


THE PRESIDENT.—You have heard the Report read. It is now before the meet- 
ing for consideration. 


GENERAL CRITTENDEN.—AM/r. President and Gentlemen: I have great pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the Report of this Institution. I think the Report speaks 
for itself ; it states the facts. I have, as I believe, been a member, from its origin, of 
this Institution, and I can say that I feel the greatest pride in its movement, I may 
say in its prosperity, from the beginning. I do not think it would be becoming in a 
member of the Institution to laud it further than to state the facts of things the Insti- 
tution has accomplished. I move the adoption of the report. 

GENERAL KING (in rising to second the motion) said: I have heard with 
great interest the Report of the Council, showing the progress of the Military Service 
Institution ; and that its work is for good and its influence widespread and increasing, 
is manifest from its continued and prosperous existence for six years. 

The feature which has especially gratified me in the past year is the opening of the 
doors of the Institute to Associate Members who cannot, unfortunately for them, be 
methbers of the Regular Army. I am a little surprised that greater advantage is not 
taken of the opportunity of joining such an association as this, and I think this arises 
only from the fact that the notice has not been widely disseminated, or that the objects 
and general features are not well understood beyond the limits of the Regular Army. 
There are in New York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere, able men who are thoroughly in- 
terested in the general work of the Army and of the National Guard, who would hasten 
to join the Association if it were generally known how it could be accomplished. The 
National Guard and the Regular Army are becoming more and more closely allied. 
There was a time, not many years ago, when the Militia was looked upon with a great 
deal of disfavor and ridicule and was hardly recognized by the Regular Army. And 

* Fac-simile of General Hancock’s last signature as President. 
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it did not deserve to be recognized. The country itself did not fully realize the value 
of a volunteer reserve force until the Rebellion broke out. Then we learned how im- 
portant it was to have such a force, and it is becoming more and more impressed upon 
the public at large and also upon the authorities, State and Federal, that there must be 
a larger, a more generous, and better support of its volunteer soldiers. This country 
is growing with a rapidity that is surprising not only to the nations of the Old World 
but to our own people. Ina single year we welcomed five millions of emigrants, and 
in thirty years from now we shall certainly number quite a hundred millions. All 
know that it is not our policy or necessity to maintain standing armies as they are 
compelled to do on the other side of the ocean ; and yet with this great increase in 
population, mixed and heterogeneous, it is absolutely indispensable that the Regular 
Army should be supplemented by a well-trained and efficient reserve force. In the 
preparation, recently, of a paper on the National Guard, for the United Service Maga- 
sine, I have been very much surprised to note how backward the country is in regard to 
its citizen soldiery, etc. I wrote to the Adjutant-General of every State in the land, and 
received some eighteen or twenty replies. On a careful examination I found that there 
was practically no National Guard or organized Militia in more than half the States in 
the Union. The Southern States are particularly backward in this respect, the result 
of the war and the deficiency of funds in the State Treasuries. The Militia in the 
South receive little or no help from many State governments. This is also true in 
some of the Western and even of the Eastern States. Right around us here we do 
not secure the amount of assistance to which I think the National Guard is entitled. 
I was a little amused in reading the Annual Report of the Adjutant-General of Dela- 
ware, a pamphlet of about ten pages, in which he calls the attention of the Legislature 
to the fact that the uniformed companies aggregate 290 men, and the appropriation of 
$r,200 is barely sufficient to pay for rent and fuel for the insufficient places of meeting 
of the different companies. He also calls attention to the fact (and whether he meant 
to be facetious or not, I cannot say ; he seemed to be serious enough), that there is no 
magazine for the storage of reserve ammunition. He says it is not proper, of course, 
that ary large amount of ammunition should be kept in the armories of the companies, 
and adds that he does not think it right for him to store ammunition on his own 
premises, as it would be unsafe and invalidate his insurance. I agree with him, and 
think it scarcely likely that his family would want a magazine in his back yard, to say 
nothing of the opposition of his neighbors, however well disposed. 

One of the most agreeable things to me is to observe the growing interest of the 
Regular Army in the National Guard. When you come to the front and take us by 
the hand, it gives a dignity to our work which it never had before, and I can assure 
you we appreciate it. I shall do all in my power to induce members of the National 
Guard to enter the Association and to extend its usefulness. 

I have already said more than I meant to say when I commenced, and therefore 
hasten to second the motion for the adoption of the Report. 


GENERAL Fry: I would like to make one remark. The report is comprehensive, 
but there is one point in which it seems to me a little short of facts. This is in refer- 
ence to the Library. Your report states that new shelves have been prepared for 
books, and the books have been arranged upon them, etc. This is literally true, but 
it is not sufficient. I would call the attention of the members who are present to the 
arrangement of the books. The duty of Librarian has been done thoroughly by 
Lieut. Vogdes. He has not only arranged the books excellently, but he has also pre- 
pared a catalogue of the books and periodicals. I mention this as a fact that has 
come under my observation, and it may not have been observed by the majority of the 
members, 
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(The President said that he had observed the matter as the report was read. He 
thought it very just to Mr. Vogdes that some expression should be taken.) 


COLONEL HAMILTON: I move, should it be in order at this time, that the very 
hearty thanks of the Institution be tendered Lieut. Vogdes for his liberal service of 
time and brains that has been given so freely to us, not only in the arrangement of the 
Library, but also in the discharge of other important duties that have fallen upon him 
in the work of the Institution during the past year. I would put it in form, if I had 
the opportunity. I take this opportunity simply of proposing the resolution. 

CoLONEL NICHOLSON.—I very heartily second the motion, although I was there this 
morning for the first time, and, as I walked through the Library of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution, I must confess that, whilst I have read its papers and followed its his- 
tory as given in its JOURNAL, I was astonished at its collection of valuable books. Its 
Library impresses me as the very greatest advantage to the Institution. I had the 
pleasure also of meeting your Librarian, and I must say that the systematic arrange- 
ment of the books is equal to any I have had the pleasure of visiting. I hope I know 
something about the arrangement of libraries relating to War and the history of books 
treating of the Army, and if the Institution goes on in the same ratio of increase, in the 
next six years that it has in the past, it will possess the best military reference library 
in the United States. I am not sure that it does not possess now one of the very best for 
reference in existence. I found there, and your Librarian brought me, book after book 
which I thought only to be found in the catalogues of the greater libraries, and some 
which are not to be found even there, and it is fitting that some expression of the 
thanks of the Institution should be made to one who with care and discrimination has 
worked out the systematic arrangement of the books. 


GENERAL RODENBOUGH: I was about to anticipate—more briefly perhaps, but 
not less heartily—the remarks of Colonel Nicholson in seconding the motion made by 
Colonel Hamilton. I have had perhaps a better opportunity than others, by reason of 
my close association with the Librarian, of judging of the character of his work ; and 
I simply want to add, of my own knowledge, to the testimony that has already been 
given, not only as to the value of the Library and the completeness of its arrange- 
ments, but also to the constant and close attention which Lieut. Vogdes has given to all 
his duties as Librarian and Treasurer since he has been associated with the Institution. 


The motion was then put in due form, and carried unanimously. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next thing in order is the presentation of a Gold Medal 
and Certificate of Life Membership to Captain Geo. F. Price for the best essay on the 
subject for 1884—‘‘ The Necessity for Closer Relations between the Army and the 
People and the Best Method to Accomplish the Result.” We have the Gold Medal 
and Diploma here, and if Captain Price will accept them, we shall be pleased to 
present them. 

' (The Secretary having escorted Captain Price to the front of the platform, the 
President, General Hancock, then presented the Medal and Diploma to Captain Price.) 


CAPTAIN Price, having received the Gold Medal and Diploma of Life Member- 
ship from General Hancock, said : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Institution: I am not prepared with a 
formal reply to acknowledge this presentation, but I assure you I am proud to be a 
Gold Medalist of the Military Service Institution of the United States, and this pres- 
entation will always be highly prized by me, because it has been made by a distin- 
guished soldier, whose military career is a part of the history of the country, and who 
won for himself, for all time, on the field of Gettysburg, the title of ‘‘ The Superb.” 
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(The President here said that, as he had not quite distinctly heard the last remark, 
he would not attempt any reply.) 

Captain Price then resumed : 

This Institution now numbers nearly twelve hundred members, who recognize 
the necessity of an organization having for its object the dissemination of correct mili- 
tary information throughout the country. Whilst our people possess a military spirit, 
they give little practical attention to military affairs, but exhibit an unbounded confi- 
dence in future safety, based upon the prestige of past successes. The generally 
accepted theory is that trained soldiers are unnecessary during time of peace, and when 
war comes, volunteers in sufficient numbers may be promptly assembled ; but military 
men know by experience that troops thus raised are only made effective after months 
of instruction, during which period disease causes more casualties than do the bullets 
of the enemy. 

'“* This Institution therefore seeks to present clearly the military necesssities of the 
country, and suggests the best provisions for meeting them ; to instruct not only mili- 
tary men, but also the people generally, wherever it may be able to reach them, in 
correct military methods, and to establish closer relations between the Army and the 
People by encouraging personal and official relations between the Militia and the 
Army,—because the Militia occupy the middle ground separating the Army from the 
people. But time will not now permit me to enlarge upon this subject. 

‘* Mr. President and Gentlemen : I thank you for the distinguished honor that you 
have conferred upon me and which I shall always hold in high estimation. I hope 
that this Institution will be in the future, as it has been since its organization, of much 
practical benefit to the military interests uf the Army, the Militia, and the People. 


GENERAL Hancock.—This is the Seventh Anniversary of the Military Service 
Institution, and although we have an Executive Council who no doubt perform their 
duties with attention and diligence, they have none of those details to attend to which 
are essential to the welfare of the Institution. We have a Publication Committee, 
and we have a Secretary whose time is almost constantly occupied with the details of 
the progress of the Institution ; and the order and arrangement of almost all matters is 
entirely due to the Secretary and the Publication Committee as well. Now I think 
it would be a very proper occasion to make an expression of this fact by this meeting 
before we adjourn. 


CoLoNEL HAMILTON.—It may appear that Il am making myself rather prominent 
in the laudation of our servants, but I have to recount a little incident which the re- 
marks of the President brought to my mind. One of my officers, returned from a sum- 
mer leave of absence some years since—not many,—told me that a certain General on 
the Retired List would have to go into an insane asylum or give up the work of the 
Military Service Institution. 

He said: ‘‘ While I was with him he did not think, nor sleep, nor eat, nor 
drink, except in the interest of that Institution. He had gone to the mountains 
to take a little rest, but even here the papers of the Institution formed his whole 
thought and the subject of his daily amusement.” That was General Rodenbough, 
and I think that the main success of the Institution is due to him; I mean outside of 
the leaders who, of course, form the backbone of it; but among its promoters, most 
undoubtedly, General Rodenbough stands facile princeps [applause], and I move that 
the thanks of this organization be tendered to General Rodenbough for his valuable 
services as Secretary of the Military Service Institution. 


GENERAL Fry: I second the motion. 
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The motion was then put to the meeting by the President in regular form and 
carried unanimously. 

GENERAL RODENBOUGH.—AMr, President ; I do not think it will be expected of 
the Secretary, upon such short notice, that he shall make an adequate reply to the very 
kind and complimentary remarks of yourself and Colonel Hamilton. It is, perhaps, 
proper to say that ever since the day when it was my privilege to join with General 
Stanley, General Fry, and Colonel Lieber in a call to the officers of the Army then in 
New York, to consider the propriety of forming an association to promote the military 
interests of the country, it has been my pleasure to work to that end. If I have had 
aught to do with the growth of the Institution, or if my efforts in its behalf have been, 
in a measure, successful, it is because of the cordial codperation of leading members 
and officers. Among these none has been more active, untiring, and unselfish in his 
devotion to the welfare of the Institution than one of its Vice-Presidents—General Fry. 
No one has had a better opportunity to know this fact than the Secretary. Gentlemen, 
I thank you for the compliment you have paid me. 

GENERAL VoGDES.—Among the officers, it seems to me that we ought to include 
all who have charge of the publications, and I, therefore, move that the thanks of the 
Institution be given to General Fry for his indefatigable labor, and for the able manner 
in which he has managed every affair that has come up, and for his constant interest in 
the work of the Institution, and that his name be included with those of the other 
gentlemen in the thanks that be awarded. 

GENERAL KING seconded the motion, which was duly put and carried. 

GENERAL Fry returned thanks on behalf of the Publication Committee. 

Notice of the next meeting was then given, and was followed by a motion to 
adjourn, which, being duly seconded, was carried unanimously. 


(A.) 


LIST OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS WHO jOINED THE 
INSTITUTION FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1885, TO FEBRUARY 15, 1886, 


* Life Member. t Associate Member. ? Omitted from list published March, 1884. 


+ Abeel, G., merchant, N. Y. City. , Bartlett, G. T., Lieut. 3d Arty. 
Abercrombie, W. R., Lieut. 2d Inf. Bates, J. A., Capt. (retired). Lt.-Col. 
+ Ackerman, J. F., Major 13th Regt.,N.G.S. | +t Benjamin, C. F., lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
N.Y. + Berier, F. E., (late) Capt. and C.S. Vols. M. 

Adair, S. E., Lieut. sth Cav. Bigelow, E. P., (late) Lieut. rst Cav. : 
Adams, H. H., Lieut. 18th Inf. Birkhimer, W. E., Lieut. 3d Arty. 
Allen, L. C., Lieut. 16th Inf. Bishop, H. S., Lieut. sth Cav. 
Allison, J. N., Lieut. 2d Cav. + Browne, E., Judge, City Court, N. Y. 
Anderson, J. T., Lieut. 16th Inf. Buchanan, J. A., Lieut. r4th Inf. 
Armstrong, F. C., (late) Capt. 2d Dragoons. Burnham, H. B., Lt.-Col. Depy. J. A. G. 
Arnold, I., Major Ord. Dept. Burns, W. W., Col. Sub. Dept. B.-G. 
t —" H. C., Capt. rath Regt., N. G. S. Cabell, H. C., Jr., Lieut. rgth Inf. 
Ayres, C. G., Lieut. roth Cav. 

Campbell, P., Lieut. 18th Inf. 
+ Barnes, A. C., Col. 13th Regt., N.G.S.N. | Carbaugh, H. C., Lieut. sth Arty. 


Y. BG Carpenter, G. S., Capt. 14th Inf. 
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Chapin, A. R., Lieut. Med. Dept. 

+ Chapman, C. P., Adjt. Gen., Wisconsin. 

+ Chauncey, H., Capt. 8th Regt.,N.G.S.N. Y. 
Clapp, W. H., Capt. 16th Inf. 

+ Clark, A. M., Bvt. Lt.-Col. U. S. Vols. 
Clarke, P. H., Lieut. roth Cav. 

Clay, T. J., Lieut. roth Inf. 

+ Content, W., Capt. rath Regt., N. G.S.N.Y. 
+ Copeland, F. A., Lt.-Col., Wis. N. G. 
Coster, C. R., (late) Capt. rath Inf. 

Coston, H. H., Lieut. U. S. M. C. 

Cowles, C. D., Lieut. 23d Inf. 

Cowles, W. H., Lieut. 16th Inf. 

Crandall, F. M., Capt. agth Inf. 

Crowder, E. H., Lieut. 8th Cav. 

Cullum, G. W., Col. (retired). M.-G. 

* Cunningham, T. A., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Cusick, C. C., Lieut. 2ad Inf. 


Dandy, G. B., Major Q.-M. Dept. B.-G. 

+ Davies, H. E., Bvt. M.-G. U.S. Vols. 

+ Dawes, E. C., (late) Maj. 53d Ohio Vols. Col. 
Dempsey, C. A., Capt. ad Inf. 

+ De Peyster, J. W., Bvt. Maj.-Gen., S. N. Y. 
De Russy, I. D., Lieut.-Col. rgth Inf. 

Dixon, J. W., (late) Lieut. 4th. Arty. C. 
Dodge, R. I., Col. r1th Inf. 

+ Drexel, J. W., banker, N. Y. City. 

Dunn, B. W., Lieut. 3d Arty. 

Dunning, S. W., Lieut. 16th Inf. 


Ebert, R. G., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Ebstein, F. H. E., Capt. arst Inf. 
Edie, G. L., Lieut. Med. Dept. 
Egbert, A. R., Lieut. ad Inf. 
Eldridge, B., Lieut. roth Inf. 


+ Fincke, C. L., (late) Major, N. G.S. N. Y. 
Fowler, J. L., Capt. 2d Cav. 


Gardner, W. H., Major Med. Dept. 
Garlington, E. A., Lieut. 7th Cav. 

Gilman, B. H., Lieut. 13th Inf. 

Girard, J. B., Capt. Med. Dept. 

Goodloe, G. C., Major and Pmr. U. S. M. C. 
Gray, W. W., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Greenough, G. G., Capt. 4th Arty. 

Griffith, T. W., Lieut. 18th Inf. 


Hamilton, J. M., Capt. sth Cav. 

+ Haskell, J. A., Lieut. rath Regt., N.G.S.N.Y. 
Hatch, J. P., Col. (retired). B.-G. 

Higbee, J. H., Capt. U. S. M. C. 

+ Hodges, H. C., Jr., Lieut. 22d Inf. 
Honeycutt, J. T., Lieut. rst Arty. 

Hoppin, C. B., Lieut. 2d Cav. 

Houston, G. P., Major U.S. M. C. 
Howard, G., Lieut. rath Inf. 

Howard, O. O., Brig.-Gen. U.S. A. M.-G. 
Hughes, J. B., Lieut. roth Cav. 

Hughes, M. B., Capt. oth Cav. 

Hutcheson, G., Lieut. oth Cav. 

Huntt, G. G., Major rst Cav. 
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+ Kelley, F. M., (late) Lieut. U.S. Vols. C. 
Kernan, F. J., Lieut. arst Inf. 

King, C., Capt. (retired.) 

+ King, H.C. (late) Judge Adv.-Gen., S. N. Y. 
+ King, W. V., Capt. 22d Regt., N.G.S. N.Y. 
Kingman, D. C., Lieut. Engineers. 

Kinzie, J., Lieut. 2d Inf. 

Knight, J. G. D., Capt. Engineers. 


+ Lambert, W. H., (late) Capt. 33d N. J. V. M. 
Langfitt, W. C., Lieut. Engineers. 

Lebo, T. C., Capt. roth Cav. 

Lemly, R., Lieut. 3d. Arty. A. D.C. 

+ Lewis, S. J., Col. rst Regt., Wis. N. G. 
Leyden, J. A., Lieut. 4th Inf. 

Lincoln, S. H., Capt. roth Inf. 

Littel, J. W., Lieut. roth Inf. 

+ Locke, F. T., Bvt. Brig.-Gen., U. S. Vols. 
London, R., Lieut. sth Cav. 

Lowry, H. P., Major and Q.-M., U. S. M. C. 


Macomb, A. C., Lieut. sth Cav. 

Marsh, E. J., (late) Capt. Med. Dept. M. 
McClellan, E., Major Med. Dept. 
McClernand, E. J., Lieut. 2d Cav. 
McConihe, S., Capt. r4th Inf., Lt.-Col. 
McGregor, T. M., Major 2d Cav. 
McLoughlin, W. H., Capt. 18th Inf. 

+ McLean, G. W., Finance Dept., N. Y. City 
Miller, W. A., Capt. 18th Inf. 

Mills, W., Capt. ad Inf. 

+ Molineux, E. L., Maj.-Gen. N.G.S.N. Y. 
Montgomery, R. H., Capt. sth Cav. 

+ Moore, M. T., Col. 3d Regt., Wis. N. G. 
Moore, T. W., Lieut. 22d Inf. 

Morgan, M. R., Major Sub. Dept. B.-G. 
Morrow, H. E., Col. erst Inf. 

Moseley, E. B., Capt. Med. Dept. 

Mulhall, S. J., Lieut. Inf. 

Mullan, J., (late) Capt. 2d Arty. 

Muse, W.S., Capt. U.S. M.C. 


+ Nicholson, J. P., Bvt. Lt.-Col. U. S. Vols. 
+ Olyphant, R., Lt.-Col. and A. A.-G.S. N. Y. 


Paul, C. R., Capt. 18th Inf. 

+ Pell, H., Capt. r2th Regt., N. G.S. 
Poillon, R. H., (late) Lieut. 23d Inf. 

Pope, P. C., Capt. U.S. M. C. 

+ Porter, J., Adjt.-Gen. S. N. Y. 

Potter, J. H., Col. 24th Inf. B.-G. 

Price, B. D., Lieut. 4th Inf. 

* Price, G. F., Capt. sth Cav. (Gold Medalist.) 
Purington, G. A., Major 3d Cav. Col. 


Rafferty, W. C., Lieut. rst Arty. 
Randolph, B. H., Lieut. 3d Arty. 
Rawolle, W. C., Capt. 2d Cav. 
Raymond, C. W., Major Engineers. 
Read, G. W., Lieut. sth Cav. 

+ Rhoades, J. H., Banker N. Y. City. 
Rice, S., Lieut. a2d Inf. 
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Ridgeway, T., Lieut. sth Arty. Vickery, R. S., Major Med. Dept 
+ Riker, J. J., Major 13th Regt., N. G.S. N. ¥. 
Ripley, H. L., Lieut. 24th Inf. Wainwright, R. D., Lieut. U. S. M. C. 
Rivers, T. R., Lieut. 3d Cav. Waller, L. W. T., Lieut. U.S. M. C. 
+ Robertson, G. A., (late) Paymaster U. S. N. + Walmsley, S. P., Merchant, New Orleans, La. 
Rogers, J. S., (late) Lieut. rst Inf. Warrens, C. H., Capt. r4th Inf. 
+ Rosengarten, J. G., (late) Capt. rarst P. V. Warwick, O. B., Lieut. 18th Inf. 
Rowell, C. W., Lieut. 2d Inf. + Webb, F. E., Major N. G. S. N. Y. 
Russell, B. R., Lieut. U. S. M. C. Weeks, H. S., Capt. 8th Cav. 
Western, C. B., Capt. r4th Inf. 

Satterlee, C. B., Lieut. 3d Arty. Wheaton, F., Col. 2d Inf. M.-G. 
t Schermerhorn, G. S. Jr., (late) N.G.S.N. ¥. | + Whitehead, G. I., (late) Major J. A. U.S. V. 
Smith, A. L., Lieut. 4th Cav. Whittlesey, J. H., Major (retired). 
Smith, F. G., Capt. 4th Arty. M. Willcox, E. F., Lieut. 6th Cav. 
Smith, L., Lieut.-Col. 2oth Inf. Williams, R. A., Lieut. 8th Cav. 
Sprole, H. W., Capt. 8th Cav. + Wilson, J. G., Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U. S. Vols. 
Stanton, T. H., Major Pay Dept. Wilson, T. H., Lieut. 2d Inf. 
Steele, C. L., Lieut. 18th Inf. Wint, T. J., Capt. 4th Cav. 
Steele, M. T., Lieut. 8th Cav. + Witthaus, G. H., Capt. oth Regt., S. N. Y. 
Stevens, C. J., Lieut. 9th Cav. Wolf, S. A., Lieut. 4th Inf. 
Stone, C. P., (late) Col. 14th Inf. L. G. E. A. Wood, H. C., Major A.-G. Dept. Col. 
+ Story, J. G., Col. Ord. Dept. S. N. Y. Wood, P. G., Lieut. rath Inf. 
Story, J. P., Capt. 4th Arty. Woodruff, C. A., Capt. Sub. Dept. 
Summers, J. E., Col. (retired.) Wygant, H., Lieut. 24th Inf. 
+ Tompkins, C. H., Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S. Vols. | Yeatman, R. T., Lieut. r4th Inf. 
Trotter, F. E., Capt. 14th Inf. Lt.-Col. Young, R. W., Lieut. sth Arty. 

DIED. Lieut.-Col. E. Swift (retired). B.-G. 

Major Joseph H. Taylor, A.-G. Dept. Col. 

General U. 5. Grant, U. 5. A. (retived). Mojor Samuel S. Elder, 2d Arty. Lt.-Col. 


Major Joseph H. Bill, Med. Dept. Lt.-Col. 


pe oe H. Neill (retired.) B.-G. Capt. Nathaniel Prime (retired). 
. Wm. N. Grier (retired.) B.-G. Li 
eut. J. H. Smith, (retired). C. 

Lieut.-Col. Wm. T. Gentry, 25th Inf. Lieut. T. J. C. Maddox, Med. Dept. 
Lieut.-Col. C. G. Freudenberg (retired) Lieut. C. M Bail Sth Inf. 
Lieut.-Col. A. D. Nelson (retired). Col. 

(B.) 

ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 
(Since Publication of Catal ) 


Anperson, Capt. G.S. Traité sur la Cavalerie. Par M. le Comte Drummond de Melfort, 
Maréchal de Camp es Armées du Roi et Inspecteur Général des Troupes. Paris, 1776. 2 vols., 
one of text and one of plates. 

Anpruss, Capt. E. Van A. Silk Guidon of Battery B, rst Arty., relic of the War of the Re- 
bellion. 

Arno_p, Major A. K. Photographs (4) giving views of Fort Bayard, N. M., and drill 
thereat of a portion of the 6th Cav. (Troops C, G, L, and M), the horses being trained to lie down, 
while the men are firing over them. 

Brown, Miss E. MS. Book of Orders issued at Governor's Island, N.Y. H., 1812-15. 

Brown, Major H. E. Armor, formerly the property of a mounted officer of the body-guard 
of the Emperor Iturbide of Mexico, secured by Captain Harvey Brown, 4th Arty., while serving 
in Mexico, 1847. 

Burk, J. Gun-lock found in front of Petersburg, Va., twenty-seven feet below the surface 
of the Confederate fort, which was undermined and blown up with its garrison August 31, 1864. 

Burnap, Miss E. W. Sword, formerly the property of Gen. John Brooks, and worn by him 
during the War of the Revolution. Cane, presented to Gen. Brooks by Gen. Washington, while 
the former was serving on his staff as Aide-de-Camp. 
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Craicuitt, Col. W. P. Three (3) large photographs of the Yorktown Monument, showing 
the same when in course of construction and when completed. 

Cusuinc, Major H.C. Map of Rhode Island and siege of Newport, 1778. Map exhibiting 
the theatre of operations in Virginia, North and South Carolina. Map of siege of Yorktown. Map 
of siege of Charleston. 

Davis, A. M. Double barrel shot-gun, formerly the property of a French gentleman, inti- 
mate friend of Marshal McMahon and used by both for hunting purposes in different parts of the 
world. 

Dounerry, Capt. L. Autograph letter of Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimer, British Army. 
Sword of the ‘* Cambridge University Rifles,” engraved on blade. 

Donnetry, M. Pencil, made in the Confederate States during the War of the Rebellion. 

Eaton, Gen. J. H. Photographic copy of a pencil sketch of Fort Defiance, N. M., as it was 
in 1852-53—drawn by General Eaton at that time. 

Evans Bros. and Cotron. Cheyenne cradle. (Very elaborate.) 

Fry, Gen. J. B. An Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of England in the several arti- 
cles proposed by Monsieur de Meaux, late Bishop of London, dated 1686; Adams’ Syn Chrono- 
logical Chart or Map of History ; Diary and Mercantile Advertiser, New York, May 5, 1797. 

Gorpow, Mrs. G. A. Dress helmet and dress-coat trimmings, formerly worn by the late 
Major Geo. A. Gordon, sth Cav. 

Hancock, Gen. W.S. Brick, one of the kind used in the construction of General Grant’s 
tomb at Riverside Park, N. Y.; (colored engraving) ‘**‘ Commanders-in-Chief Grand Army Re- 
public” ; (framed picture) *‘ Grant from West Point to Appomattox,” fac-simile of water-color 
portrait of General Grant, and sketches of incidents in his military career. By de Thulstrup, 
L. Prang & Co., Publishers ; engraved portrait of Ulysses S. Grant, ex-President of the United 
States. By Marshall. 

Hay, Capt. L. Horseshoe, sample of Indian issue. 

Hooron, Capt. M. Tomahawk, handle broken. 

Kossé, Captain W. A. Revolver, Trauter’s patent. 

Lansinc, W.S. Buttons (5) dug up at Fort George, Canada, relics of the War 1812, 

Lorine, Capt. Breech-loading flint-lock musket, 1824. 

Maize, Capt. W. R. Sioux saddle ; pipe, formerly used by Red Bear, Chief of the Chip- 
pewas ; head-dress worn by Red Bear. 

McConxey, Miss. Bank of Cincinnati note for ten dollars, dated June 22, 1814; State Bank 
of Indiana notes (2), dated January 2, 1818 and April 19, 1819. 

McDowneti, G. R. Petition to Superior Court of Boston, February 3, 1773; two bills of 
exchange, dated February 24, 1768, and June 4, 1774; order for skins for His Majesty's service, 
dated Albany, Sept. 3, 1760; receipt for pay for services as Captain gth N. Y. Regt., dated Dec. 
9, 1757; document by a Justice of the Peace, dated Sept. 19, 1771; policeman’s coat-button, Mayor 
Wood's administration, N. Y. 

Mitcuett, Caprain W. Large photograph (in frame) of Fort Leavenworth, Kas., 1806; 
head of antelope. 

Morcan, T. H. Powder-horn, formerly the property of Gen. Jacob Morgan, Paymaster- 
General of the Pennsylvania forces, 1761; recruiting certificate, signed by Gen. Geo. Washington, 
authorizing Captain Watkins to recruit men for the Continental Army. 

Mutuwer, F. Copy of Boston Gazette and Country Fournal of March 12, 1770, containing 
full account of collision between troops and citizens. (Boston Massacre.) 

Oserretper, M. Specimens of tin ore; gold quartz; silver ore; crystals; petrified wood ; 
petrified worm ; petrified shell ; petrified snake ; Indian ear-ring. 

Ocpen, E. Badger, killed on the East Gallatin, headwaters of the Missouri River, Montana. 

Pennincron, Cor. A.C. M. U.S. flag which floated over Battery Cameron (an earthwork 
on Santa Rosa Island, Fla.) during the bombardment of Fort Pickens, November 22 and 23, 1861, 
and January 1, 1862; Washington memorial pitcher. 

Pratt, Capt. R. H. Pair of shoes, pair of pliers, specimen of welding, specimen of carpen- 
tering—the products of the pupils of the Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Pa. 

Price, Carr. G. F. Mounted deer-heads (4); Brulé Sioux saddle-bags; squaw’s “ catch- 
all”; Cheyenne doll. 

Remy, Lisut. H. J. Button from the uniform coat of a French soldier killed in the battle 
of Gravelotte, French and German War, 1870-71. 

Ropensovcn, Gen. T. F. Letter from the Consul-General of the U.S. in Mexico to Capt. 
John B. Montgomery, U. S. S. Portsmouth, dated May 3, 1846. (Regarding mines.) 

Sawyer, Ligut. J. E. Tooth of a whale; Confederate money (Treasury notes), 1 $100, t $50, 
1 $s, « $2; State of Georgia scrip, 3 $5, 2 $4, 1 socts., 2 scts.; 2 $5 notes of the Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, Atlanta; photographs (5) of groups of German cavalry. 
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Scnuvier, Major P. Musket from the Dresden Armory, manufactured at Leipzig after 
pattern of the Enfield rifle (cal., 57y5) ; French musket (cal., 70); an exact copy of the rifle ** Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes” of 1853, made in Liege in 1861; Austrian musket (cal., 54) from Arsenal at 
Vienna ; English long Enfield musket (cal., 58) ; English short Enfield musket (cal., 58); French 
sabres (2), light cavalry. 

Snyper, Carr. J. A. Unknown animal, killed in ‘* Bear's Paw"’ Mountain, near Fort Assin- 
niboine, Montana. 

Strickianp, H. Copy of the Charleston Mercury, issued 1.15 p.M., Dec. 20, 1860, containing 
the Ordinance of Secession; letter from the Faculty of William and Henry College, dated Feb. 
18, 1839, to Col. John Thom, regarding the causes which led to the expulsion from said college of 
a student ; orders (2) to the Sheriffs of New Hanover County, N. C., and of Prince William 
County, Va., dated 1806 and 1792 respectively ; notice of Commissioner of the Revenue James 
Triplet, datcd Sept. 10, 1808. 

SrrotTuer, J. Map of the siege of Vera Cruz; map of Vera Cruz and environs; maps (2) of 
Pueblo. 

Sutuer.anp, Cor. C. Autograph letter of Gen. Lafayette, dated July 20, 1827; copy of 
parole issued by the U. S. authorities at Vicksburg, Miss., to Confederate soldiers after the sur- 
render of that place ; photograph of Major Dennis Cloud, Surgeon of the Light Artillery Regiment 
during the War of 18:2; photographs (2) of Yuma Indians, Arizona; photograph (group) repre- 
senting the colonels of the 4th Artillery. 

Tuornpike, Mrs. H. D., and De.rrat, Miss F.S. Bronze medals (rz) struck during the 
reign of Napoleon I. to commemorate the battles and other important events of the period (rare). 

Vottum, Cor. E. P. Spoons (2) made of elk-horn; pipe made by Cheyenne Indian. 

Major W. B. Japanese flag. 

Whee er, Lisvt. H. W. Breastplate made of white piping; medicine bags (2); battle 
shields (2); lance trimmed with eagle feathers; war bonnet; bows and arrows; Indian scalplock ; 
otter skin used for saddle-seat; Kicking Bird’s bridle; wristlet; Indian cradle; head-dress. 
These articles were formerly the property of Kicking Bird, Cheyenne war chief, who was killed 
in action in Texas, June 10, 1873. 

Winstow, Cart. G. Copy of Ulster County Gazette of January 4, 1800, containing obituary 
notice of Washington ; package V. Y. Hera/ds, printed in 1862; guidon carried through the War 
of the Rebellion by the sth N. Y. Zouave Regiment. 

Witson, Gen. J.G. Reprint of * Journal of the Late Actions of the French in Canada,” by 
Col. N. Bayard and Lieut.-Col. C. Lodowick (original date of issue, Sept. 11, 1693) ; original letter 
from Col. John Bayard, who served in the Revolutionary Army and participated in the battles of 
Brandywine, Princeton, etc. 

Woon, Ligut. P.G. One 6-, one 9-, and one 12-pounder cannon-ball, and one Spanish sil- 
ver coin (2 reals), found while excavating the marker’s trench for the new rifle range at Fort 
Niagara, N. Y. (supposed to be relics of the War of 18:2). 


(C.) 
ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY SINCE JANUARY 1, 1885. 
(1856 VOLUMES.) 


Agriculture,Com.of . . . Dallas,Col A.J. . 3 
Appleton & Co., D.  «  « | Delaware,Adjt.-Gen.of . . . 5 
Barnes, A. S. & Co. . 
Brown, Miss E. (Gen. H. Brown’ s library) Engineers, Chief of 
Burns, Gen. W. W. 
California, Adjt.-Gen. of 
Canby, Mrs. (Gen. Canby’ s library) . 325 | Hazen, Gen. W. B. « 
Catlin,Capt.R. 6) Henrard, Col. P. (Belgian Army) 
College, City of N. Y. . . | Holabird,Gen.S.B. . 
Conn., Adjt.-Gen. of 2 | Hunt,Gen.H.J. . ‘ 
Corotan, Capt. C. W. | Hunt,S.H. . « 
Craighill, Col. W. P. 3 
Cullum, Gen. G. W. 1 ' Illinois, Adjt.-Gen. of . . . % 
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Interior,Secy.ofthe . . . . Remington,C.K.. . . . 6 
Rhode Island, Adjt.-Gen. of . 
Macfeely,Gen.R.. . . 1 | Rittenhouse, Maj. B. F. « 
Massachusetts, Adjt-Gen. of 1 | Rodenbough,Gen.T.F. . . 
McClellan, Gen. G. B. . & Rosengarten, J. G. . 
McClure,W.H. . . . . | Royal Engs.,Secy. of . 
Metcalfe, Capt. H. . 
Molineux, Gen. E. L. 1 | Sawyer, Lieut. J. E. 
Smith,Gen.G.W.. . . . « 8 
Navy Department. . . . . . 3 | Smithsonian Institution . 
New Jersey, Adjt.-Gen.of . . . . 10 | Strauss,O.S. . 
Ordnance, Chiefof. . . . 23 | Sutherland, Col. 
Texas, Adjt.-Gen.of . . 
Postmaster-General 1 | Van Reed,Capt.W.E.. . . . . 8 
Powell, Maj.J.W. « « « AW. 
Purchased (McClure library)  « Sax 
Putnam’sSons,G.P. . . . 39 | WarDept.,Librarianof . . . 4F 
War,Secretaryof. . . . « § 
Rawle,Col.W.B.. . . « | Wetmore,Maj.W.B.. . 3 
Ray, Lieut. P.H. . * .  Whipple,Gen. W. D. . 4 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


The War of the Rebellion. A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. SeriesI. Vol. XIV. (Washington.) Government Printing Office, 1885. 

The Life and Campaigns of Mayor-General ¥. E. B. Stuart, Commander of the Cavalry of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. By H. B. McClellan, A. M., late Major, Asst. Adjt.-Gen., 
and Chief of Staff of the Cavalry Corps, A. N. V. (Boston and New York.) Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1885. 


RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution. (Woolwich.) ee Dec., 1885, Jan., 1886. 

The lilustrated Naval and Military Magazine. (London.) 1885, jan., eb., 1886. 

Kongl. Krigsvetenskaps-A kademiens. Stockholm, Nov., = "1885, Jan., 1886, 

Memorial de Artilleria. (Madrid.) woe. 

Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. (Roma.) Nov., 1885, Jan., 1886. 

Revista del Club Naval y Militar de la Republica Argentina, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1885. 

a. of the Royal United Service Institution. (London.) Vol. XXIX", No. 13 
‘arper’s York an., Feb., 1886. Harper Bros. 


pw... s of the U. S. Naval Institute. Vol. X1., No. 4. (ageapois 1885. 

Science. iNew York.) Nos. 149 to 160. The Science Compa 

Grand Army Review. (New York.) The G. A. Pub. Co. PT. date. 

The North American Review. (New York.) Feb., 1886. 

The United Service. (New York.) janis Feb., 1886. T.H S. Hamersly. 

Southern Bivouac. (Louisville, Ky.) B. F. Acoy &Sons. To date. 

The Bookmart. (Pittsburg, Pa.) .. Feb., 

Scientific American. (New York. ) Munn & co To date. 

Monthly Weather Review. Oct., Nov., Dec., 1885. (Washington.) Government Printing Office. 
ournal of the Military Association of the Pacific (Presidio, Cal.) Dec., 1885, Jan., 1886. 
‘ohns Hopkins University. (Baltimore.) To date. 

The Army and a Fang mel (Tahingwe. ) Army and Navy Register Pub. Co. To date. 
Harper's *y ‘eekly. ew York.) Harper & Bros. To date. 
New York ‘Shipping Ganatee (New York.) To date. 


t 
i] 
The Magazine of American History. (New York.) Jan., Feb., March, 1886. 
The Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) Jan., Feb., March, 1886. D. Appleton & Co. : 


